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Here It Is! 


That Gives You The Best Cutting 
You've Ever Had! 
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WAME THE CHAIN rep oe enn HAS THEN = 


OREGON’ wpero-M 


e That's right! OMARK-OREGON has put 
more than $200,000 into designing, develop- 
ing, tooling-up for, producing and testing 
brand new OREGON MICRO-BIT Chipper 
Chain. 
e Now it’s ready for your saw... ready to 
give you the best cutting you've ever had... 
ready to bring you unsurpassed chain effi- 
ciency, durability, economy. 
e It’s the finest all-around chain yet, thanks 

xc] ive e oy T ‘ = 
MANUFACTURE processing. nnggo tal AN EXCLUSIVE OREGON MICRO-MANUFACTURE CHAIN 
ments of production technique that give vou ALL PARTS MICRO-SIZE AND MICRO-FINISH PROCESSED 
tolerances, uniformity and toughness you've ee 
never found in any chain before. 
e When you buy a new saw .. . when 
vou replace a worn chain . . . ask vour 
OREGON-IZED Sales Outlet for ““OREGON 
MICRO-BSIT.”’ 


FOR THE 
NEW CUTTERS: Extra-long for additional cutting life. Chromed, edge-holding 
"BEST CUTTING YOU EVER HAD— steel. Chip-channel design. NEW RIVETS: Triple-tronic heat treated Micros 


OREGON tolerances. NEW DRIVE LINKS: Impact-resistant steel. Minacine rivet holes 
: -IZE* Your Saw with to resist stretch, wear, breakage. NEW TIE STRAPS: Longer bearing surtace 
OREGON’ MICRO-MANUFACTURE for firm support, added strength, chain life. 

een eeas 3. rc : Ar Your OREGON-IZED Sales Outlet Has It! 


Copyright 1959 by — OREGON Saw Chain Division — OMARK Industries, Inc., Portland zz, 
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Conservation as a Career 
Eprror: 

I liked your editorial in the June issue of 
AMERICAN Forests about “Conservation as 
a Career.” It would be a real contribution 
if you people could work out a brochure on 


the subject. However, in my _ opinion, 
it will be much more difficult than the one 
you did on “Forestry as a Career.” 

Inasmuch as you cannot separate any 
career field from the educational process 
which prepares people for that field, and 
inasmuch as it is the educational field 
which is my particular interest, I cannot 
resist writing you a few comments. 

There is no question but that more and 
more universities are, through one device 
or another, initiating curriculums, pro- 
grams, interdisciplinary seminars, depart- 
ments or schools with the objective of giv- 
ing training in resource management and 
use. Naturally some universities are doing 
a better job than others. 

Since this educational movement began, 
around ten years ago, there has been much 
discussion and some disagreement as to 
whether or not conservation, as such, is a 
profession; whether the so-called  gen- 
eralist—or conservationist—without depth 
in any one specialty can readily find em- 
ployment; whether the objective of such 
training is to turn out generalists or to 
broaden the background of the specialist 
or to create an area of specialization within 
otherwise recognized professions. Then, of 
course, there is considerable difference in 
approach between those institutions which 
border upon the trade school approach 
(Land Grant Colleges for example) and 
those institutions which tend to train to- 
wards a higher professional level, such as 
administrators, economists, etc. There are 
just about as many approaches as there are 
institutions involved. 

For my own part, I think that from here 
on any work done in this field of resource 
education must be along the line of en- 
couraging top students to get into it and 
to encourage the institutions to be satisfied 
with nothing less than the highest stand- 
ards. It is for this reason that I particularly 
like the last paragraph of your editorial 
and especially the last two sentences there- 
in. 

You probably have a copy of the little 
book we put out a year ago entitled, “Re- 
source Training for Business, Industry, 
Government”—Monroe Bush reviewed it in 
last September’s issue. You have heard 
perhaps of the meeting of educators active 
in this field which was held at Berkeley 
last November. The proceedings of that 
meeting have just come off the press, and 
I think you might find them of interest so 
am enclosing a copy herewith. 

I realize, of course, that your interest is 
from the career angle whereas my work is 
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primarily on the educational side. How- 
ever, you cannot separate the two. It is a 
bit of the old “hen and egg problem”: 
which comes first—a demand for people 
trained in resources and then the univer- 
sities’ development of facilities to train peo- 
ple to fill this demand, or should a univer- 
sity begin by developing such a high stand- 
ard of resource training that its usefulness 
will be recognized and employment oppor- 
tunities thereby created? 

I think we have gone a long way in the 
last few years, but concepts about resource 
training and careers in conservation are 
still going through an evolutionary process. 
A real definitive, honest and broad piece of 
work on the subject of “Conservation as a 
Career” will be very useful, but I think 
there will be lots of problems involved. If 
there is any way that we here can co-operate 
or be of help to you, do not hesitate to 
call on us. 


Roger D. Hale 

The Conservation Foundation 
30 E. 40th St. 

New York 16, N. Y. 


“Uncle Sam” 


Epiror: 


Would it be possible for you to grant us 
pcrmission to reprint, giving AMERICAN 
Forests as well as Mr. J. Almus Russell full 
credit for his “Uncle Sam’s Legacy” which 
appeared in your June 1959 issue? 

I am particularly interested in the meat- 
packing account, for one of my ancestors 
told me a similar story with the locale neat 
or in Chicago, the wooden cases for ship- 
ment containing hardware for the Union 
Army, and it was a “loiterer” who asked 
just “what those letters stood for.” The 
Wilson family was not mentioned. Then I 
was shown an 1870 or 1880 Harper's 
Weekly, saved for some reason and now 
long lost, which contained a Thomas Nast 
cartoon of Uncle Sam. To my surprise, 
there_are apparently few people who know 
the origin of the story. 

Ralph G. Taylor, Editor 

International Paper Company 

Long-Bell Division 

Longview, Washington 
Epitor: 

In regard to the progress on Con- 
giessional 1ecognition of the claims of 
“Uncle Sam,” I have a recent letter from 
Thomas I. Gerson, Editor of The Record 
Newspapers, Troy, New York (the man 
who is spearheading the Congressional 
Resolution). He writes in part: 

“First of all, on the Resolution. We have 
all the Congressmen for the Resolution. 
... and all but eight of the Senators. We 
cannot have the bill read out of the sub- 
committee until unanimous support is as- 


sured. So now, we are working to win the 
eight recalcitrant Senators to our side. I'll 
keep you posted. 

“Public-relations-wise — even when the 
Resolution passes—my work will just begin. 
The Nation, the people of America, will 
need to be made more dramatically aware 
of the worth and measure of Samuel Wil- 
son—as the prototype of ‘Uncle Sam.’” 

J. Almus Russell 
1100 Colonial Street 
Bloomsburg, Penna. 


Gardening Stamp Praised 
Eprror: 

The article on “Forest Stamp Best in 
1958” in the May issue of AMERICAN Forests 
was very interesting. I agree that the Forest 
Conservation Stamp is a much more attrac- 
tive design than the Gardening Horticul- 
ture Stamp. However, I wonder if the 
Forest Conservation Stamp was put to as 
good use as the Gardening Horticulture 
Stamp was in the President’s “People to 
People Program.” May I refer you to the 
article “World Friendship Through Gar- 
dening” in “The National Gardener” for 
May-June 1959. 

Though the Gardening Horticulture 
Stamp “was voted the least necessary,” did 
any of the other stamps do as much to 
promote “world friendship?” 

Loraine G. Dennhardt 
119 Church Street 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


“American Forests” Abroad 
EDITOR: 

Your magazine is greatly appreciated 
here in Rome, Italy—we pass it on lo 
friends. 

Capt. Charles Timblin, USN 
U.S. Sending State Office for Italy 
A.P.O. 754, c/o Postmaster 

New York, N. Y. 


“Howdy the Raccoon” 


EDITOR: 

I would like to know if you have any 
large posters of “Howdy The Raccoon,” as 
shown on the front cover of AMERICAN 
Forests for the month of May, 1959. If you 
do, would you please be kind enough to 
send us one which we could use for vaca- 
tion display in the Health Department’ 

Ethel DeMartin, R.N. 
Humboldt—Del Norte County 
Department of Public Health 
Crescent City, California 


(All requests of this nature should be 
sent to the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa 
tion. ED.) 
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FOREST 
SEEDING 
BY BELL: 


6000 
acres in 


three days! 





AMERICAN FORESTS 


Participants in the seeding operation 
here described, which will 
ultimately cover 20,000 acres, are 
the T. L. James Company, William 

F. Mann, Jr. of the U. S. Forestry 
Service, the State of Louisiana 

and Hawk Helicopters, a Charter 
firm of Fort Worth, Texas. 














One morning last winter in Louisiana, near 
Alexandria, three men got out of a truck, marked 
Hawk Helicopters, and unloaded several sacks of 
loblolly pihe seed. Nearby was a Bell 47G-2. 

They poured the seed into hoppers attached just back 
of the G-2’s bubble. Then the pilot climbed in, 

took it up and started making low-level runs over 
some lonesome, scrubby country that was marked 

by flags. After 15 minutes of passes, the Bell had 
planted 100 acres of loblolly pine. In three days, 

it had sown this hardy seed over 6000 acres ..and the 
pilot said he could have planted 3000 acres a day! 


It was an experiment: helicopter versus fixed-wing 
in reforestation. Yet this experiment, because 

of the Bell’s ability to work and live miles from a 
fixed base, happened to set a record for speed 

that no conventional aircraft would likely approach. 


Such experiments with the Bell helicopter are being 
carried out all over America. We keep track of most, 
and will gladly send you case reports, Bell model 
information and names of Charter Operators and 
Bell Representatives in your territory. Simply write 
Commercial Sales Manager, Dept. 232H, 

Bell Helicopter Corporation, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Be ELL HELICOPTER CORP-. FORT WORTH, TEXAS ¢ SUBSIDIARY OF BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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TORTURE TEST NO. 62-294 


SITE: 

McCulloch Test Laboratory, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

SAW MODEL USED: 
ONE/40 direct-drive. 


TEST CYCLE: Start. Accelerate 


to 5,000 r. p.m. Stop. 


NO. CYCLES COMPLETED: 
57,329 ; 
AVERAGE PULLS REQUIRED 

TO START: 1.07 


CONDITION OF SAW AFTER 
TEST: Excellent. Starter spring 
tension normal. Compression 
normal. Wear on moving 
parts negligible. 





Meet McCulloch’s New NUMBER ONE Saws 


ARTS... and anew 


McCulloch Number One saw 


is still rarin’ to go! 


Nobody knows the importance of fast chain saw starting more than a 
professional sawyer. When he’s out on the job, he wants his chain saw to 
start—and start in a hurry. It means money in his pocket. 

McCulloch has gone all-out to make sure its new Number One chain 
saws will start fast and keep starting fast—during years of hard use. 
Starting tests like the one shown in this ad would break the back of an 
ordinary chain saw. But McCulloch Number One saws refused to weaken 
even after thousands of consecutive starts. 


Starting is just one phase of McCulloch’s Number One torture testing 
program. The new chain saws were subjected to nearly every conceivable 
kind of torture to prove their dependability. Endurance tests. Weather 
tests. Temperature tests. Field tests by hundreds of professional loggers 
and woodcutters. The results prove that, dollar for dollar, pound for 
pound, McCulloch chain saws are Number One. Reliable. Lightweight. 
Powerful. Easy on the man. 


See your McCulloch Chain Saw Dealer for a free demonstration. 





ONE/70 Direct-Drive 


- Built for high-speed, heavy-duty work 

* More power per cubic inch than any other saw 
its size - Takes bars up to 30” + Weighs only 

21 pounds » Dynamically Balanced - Pintail Chain 
Seven models to choose from. 

Prices start as low as $154.95 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


McCULLOCH CHAIN SAWS 


Number One In World Sales 
For free booklet write McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California, Dept. 11 


tech Corporation, Los Angeles 45, Calif. * Marine Products Division (Scott Outboards), Minneapolis, Minn. 
eCulloch of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada * McCulloch International Inc., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 











Locke Succeeds Hall at Madison Lab 





? 


Dr. J. Alfred Hall, retiring director 
of world-famous Forest Products Lab. 


HE USS. Forest Service will lose 

one of its most colorful directors 
on August 31 when Dr. J. Alfred 
Hall retires from his post as head of 
the world-renowned Forest Products 
Laboratory in Madison, Wisconsin. 
Dr. Edward G. Locke, chief of the 
institution’s division of wood chem- 
istry for the past 8 years, will be the 
new director. 

The retiring director plans to 
settle in Portland, Oregon, so that he 
may specialize in “duck-hunting on 
the Pacific flyway.” Informed sources 
hint, however, that he may soon be- 
come a consultant for one of the 
nation’s largest industrial forestry 
firms. 

Dr. R. E. McArdle, Chief of the 
Forest Service expressed much regret 
over Dr. Hall’s sudden decision to 
retire, saying, “During Al’s tenure 
as director, the laboratory made sig- 
nificant progress, especially in the 
development of the cold soda pulp- 
ing process. We are looking for- 
ward to continued achievement 
under Ed Locke, an eminent scientist 
in his own right.” 

The cold soda process is one of 
the most important pulping develop- 
ments in recent years because it 
permits much greater use of low- 
grade hardwoods for the production 
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of newsprint. The process is already 
in commercial use at the Bowaters 
plant in Tennessee and the Coosa 
River mill in Alabama. For this 
achievement the Pulp and Paper 
Division of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory received a Distinguished 
Award, the first such award ever 
given to a governmental unit. 

In addition to paper research, the 
laboratory also covers all aspects of 
timber utilization, from harvesting 
and milling to construction, engi- 
neering, preservation, packaging 
seasoning, gluing and laminating, 
chemical processing, and _ related 
fields. 

Dr. Hall retires as the fifth direc- 
tor in the nearly half a century 
that the laboratory has been in exist- 
ence. He began his Forest Service 
career in 1930 as a biochemist spe- 
cializing in resin production of 
southern pines. At that time he pre- 
dicted the conversion of the naval 
stores industry’s 1000 or more indi- 
vidual fire stills to the present-day 
centralized steam distillation plant 
with its superior product. 

After tours of varying duration in 
the California and Central States 
Forest Experiment Stations, Dr. Hall 
served as a research specialist in the 
Washington office of the Forest Ser- 
vice during the World War II days, 
and then became director of the 
Pacific Northwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station. 

Dr. Hall is a native of Paoli, In- 
diana. He attended Earlham Col- 
lege, Indiana University, and the 
University of Wisconsin, receiving 
the B.A., M.S., and Ph.D. degrees in 
biochemistry from the latter institu- 
tion. 

Dr. Locke is a native of Portland, 
Oregon. He majored in chemical 
engineering at Oregon State College, 
and received a Ph.D. in organic 
chemistry from Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1932, After several years as a 
chemist for the Ohio State Highway 
Commission, he became assistant 
professor of chemical engineering at 
Oregon State College, serving also as 
technical advisor for the Oregon 
Forest Products Laboratory. From 
1942 to 1944 he was a chemical en- 





Dr. Edward G. Locke, an eminent scien- 
tist will become director September 1. 


gineer in the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. Locke joined the Forest Ser- 
vice in 1944, working first upon a 
wood hydrolysis process for produc- 
tion of ethyl alcohol. In 1945, he 
spent five months in Europe investi- 
gating the chemical utilization of 
wood in Germany. Following World 
War II he became chief of the Forest 
Utilization Service in the Pacific 
Northwest Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Since coming to the laboratory 
eight years ago, Dr. Locke has super- 
vised a broadly expanded program 
of research in production of indus- 
trial chemicals from low-grade wood, 
including residues from harvesting 
and milling. The scientists under 
his direction have concentrated on 
breaking wood into its component 
parts in order to transform it chem- 
ically into useful products. One of 
the most promising achievements 
has been the isolation of furfural, 
an oily substance, as a raw material 
for nylon manufacture. 

Dr. Locke is a past national prest- 
dent of the Forest Products Research 
Society, and a member of the Amerl- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
The American Chemical Society, 
and the Cosmos Club. 
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STILL 





By ALBERT G. HALL 


FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR FORESTRY follow the budget requests quite closely. For the 
U. S. Forest Service, the Congress included an additional $2 million for forest 
road and trail construction and maintenance, bringing the total to $26 million 
— the same as in Fiscal Year 1959. To enable the participation of the Forest 
Service in the private forest management activities of the state of New Mexico, 
the Congress added an additional $20,000 to the funds for the Co-operative 
Forest Management Act. A request for this amount probably would have been 
budgeted if the co-operative program with New Mexico had been developed when the 
budget was submitted. In addition to the funds shown in the tabulation, Forest 
Service will receive from other agencies: $805,000 from Soil Conservation 
Service appropriations of $22,500,060 for watershed protection; $1,735,000 from 
SCS' $18 million flood prevention fund; $131,110 from the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program; $2,716,000 from the Soil Bank Program; $32,000 from the 
Great Plains Program. Trust funds which are developed from deposits by co- 
operators for reforestation and timber stand improvement in timber sales areas, 
contributions to co-operative research, fire control and road construction 
activities will amount to an estimated $14,707,000. In addition to appropri- 
ated funds, Forest Service will also have available about $11 million for roads 
and trails derived from 10 per cent of timber sales receipts. Other federal 
land management agencies — Bureau of Land Management, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, National Park Service, and Tennessee Valley Authority will receive 
their budget requests. 


A YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS BILL has been reported by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. As amended from the original bill, S. 812, sponsored by 
Senator Humphrey of Minnesota and 20 other senators, backed by a number of com- 
panion bills in the House, the measure would provide for the employment of 
50,000 young men during the first year, 100,000 in the second year, and 150,000 
in the third year. Age range of enrollees would be_16 to 21 years, with 
heavier quota of enrollments coming from states with larger populations and 
from areas of chronic unemployment. Camps would be smaller than those of the 
former Civilian Conservation Corps; the boys would work under federal foresters 
and others on federal lands in groups of from 40 to 50. Similar camps would be 
established on state lands, if the states will share 50-50 in the costs. Pay 
would be $60 a month, with additional money for leadership assignments and 
tenure, plus room, board, medical care, transportation, etc. Each enrollee 
would be required to take 10 hours a week of vocational, remedial or general 
training. 


A _"WATERED-DOWN" WILDERNESS BILL has been introduced by Representative Bennett of 
Florida, which is believed to be a fore-runner of the type of bill that may be 
reported out by the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, following 
the recent recommendations of the Department of the Interior, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Bureau of the Budget. The bill, H.R. 8018 would establish 
a National Wilderness Preservation System to be administered within the 
authorities of existing agencies. Greater leeway is given the administering 
agencies as to the use of wilderness areas, but proposed additions, modifica- 
tions or eliminations are subject to Congressional approval. The controversial 
Wilderness Preservation Council, proposed in earlier bills, is not suggested in 
the Bennett measure. AS now diluted, the wilderness bill's chief accomplishment 
will be to express Congressional policy toward wilderness preservation. As for 
Congressional approval or disapproval of area changes, the Congress by its own 
action already has such authority; the proposal just makes Congressional action 
easier. 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT 








FORESTRY IN THE FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 


(Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1960) 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


Forest Protection and Utilization 


Timber sales adm. and met. 
Reforestation and stand imp. 
Recreation and public use 
Wildlife habitat management 
Range management 

Range revegetation 

Range improvements 

Soil and water management 
Mineral claims, leases, etc. 
District ranger activities 
Land utilization projects 
Protection—fire 

Structural improvements 


Fighting Forest Fires 
Insect and Disease Control 


Land Acquisition 

Under Weeks Act 
Cache National Forest 
Special Acts 

Research 

Forest and range management 
Fire control 

Insect 

Disease 

Forest Products 
Forest Survey 
Economic 

Facilities 


Roads & Trails (const. & maint.) 


(Indefinite Appropriations) ° 
State and Private Forestry 
Forest fire control 

Tree planting 

Forest mgt. and processing 
General assistance 


TOTAL U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR: 


Bureau of Land Management: 
Management of Lands and Resources 
Forestry 

Soil and moisture conservation 
Fire suppression 

General administration 

Cadastral surveys 

Muintenance of access roads 
Other 


O & C Access Roads, etc. 
Range Improvements 


Bureau of Indian Affairs: (Forestry and related items only) 
Forest and range met. 

Fire suppression 

Road constr. & maint. 


National Park Service: (Forestry and related items only) 
Forestry and fire control 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Watershed protection and improvement 





*Increased by a supplemental appropriation of an additional $8,500,000. 


>In addition about $11,400,000 will be available from road and trail fund. 














1959 1960 Public Law 
Revised Budget 86-60 

$ 13,520,000 $ 16,320,000 $ 16,320,000 
3,015,000 3,015,000 3,015,000 
9,985,400 8,500,000 8,500,000 
805,000 805,000 805,000 
1,670,000 1,670,000 1,670,000 
1,500,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 
1,600,000 1,600,000 1,600,000 
1,370,000 1,370,000 1,370,000 
3,385,000 3,385,000 3,385,000 
7,384,000 7,384,000 7,384,000 
1,400,000 1,400,000 1,400,000 
12,335,000 12,335,000 12,335,000 
10,625,000 8,250,000 8,250,000 
5,000,000° 5,000,000 5,000,000 
6,608,600 5,881,800 5,881,800 
100,000 100,000 100,000 
50,000 50,000 50,000 
10,000 10,000 10,000 
6,880,000 6,880,000 6,880,000 
785,000 785,000 785,000 
915,000 915,000 915,000 
740,000 740,000 740,000 
2,794,400 2,794,400 2,794,400 
1,490,000 1,490,000 1,490,000 
422,000 422,000 422,000 
ee 0 re eae 
26,000,000 24,000,000” 26,000,000" 
(35,071,474) (40,447,474) (40 447,474) 
10,085,000 10,085,000 10,085,000 
790,000 290,000 290,000 
1,522,000 1,522,000 1,542,000 
410,800 410,800 410,800 
135,697,200 128,910,000 130,930,000 
5,411,600 5,268,700 5,268,700 
3,821,000 3,733,900 3,733,900 
400,000 400,000 400,000 
1,496,100 1,531,100 1,531,100 
2,504,700 2.800,000 2,800,000 
254,000 254,000 254,000 
10,347,247 10,389,300 10,639,300 
4,685,000 5,200,000° 200,000° 
686,713 776,000° 766,000° 
3,066,000 3,066,000 3,066,000 
140,000 140,000 140,000 
12,000,000 14,600,000 14,600,000 
925,205 967,205 967,205 
H. R. 7509 

1,058,000 1,094,000° 1,094,000 


(Also add $8,885,000 to 1959 figure.) 


‘Includes school fund payments, slash disposal refunds, payments to states, etc. 


4Includes $100,000 for buildings. 
¢From grazing receipts. 
fAbout equally divided between forestry and tributary watershed projects. 


Plus approximately $5,000,000 from timber sales receipts, to be available in 1960. 
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There She Is. 


Aboard the Union Pacific’s “City of San Fran- 
cisco” (somewhere between Cheyenne and Rock 
Springs) ——We never travel across the country 
without thinking what a big debt the nation 
owes the early pioneers of The American For- 
estry Association who had the courage to stand 
up and fight these untrammeled western types in 
big hats who label every land reform since the 
days of William McKinley a “socialistic experi- 
ment.” 

These people see nothing but what they want 
to see. Apparently, they read little or nothing. 
They drink too much whiskey for their own 
good. And they endeavor, unsuccessfully, to 
cover up a colossal ignorance by a vast out-going 
gregariousness that impresses an observer as all 
gas and no ballast. Inevitably, this type gauges 
the force of his logic by the number of slaps on 
the back he administers to his victim—somehow 
reminiscent of a boxing match; in other words, 
the more wallops, the more points. Finally, 
when he starts taking deep, thoughtful puffs on 
his cigar and begins prefacing every remark 
with, “Now, son * you know it’s time to 
really roll up your pants legs. 

We have an uphappy knack for encountering 
these types on western trips, so much so that we 
have often wondered if they won’t succeed in 
getting their own untrammeled way yet. 

Just today is a case in point. We had been 
quietly watching the herds on grazing land out- 
side of Cheyenne when a mighty crack on the 
back that almost drove us head-first into the 
window was followed by a booming, “There she 
is, God’s country! This your first visit West, 
son? 

And sure enough, there he was 
The Type. 

Over scotch-on-the-rocks we had assumed he 
was a cowman. He certainly looked the part, 
from hat to fancy boots, and he’d said something 
about “a little spread up Laramie way.” Then, 
later he’d said something about “travelling in 
ranching equipment,” so we were never quite 
sure. But the pattern followed the beaten path 
we'd heard before—‘‘Get the Socialists out of 
Washington; give the public lands back to the 
states—they know more about managing land 
than the government does; western land for 
westerners”—and so on. 

The Wilderness Bill? “Why son, that’s the 
worst yet. You wouldn’t know about this, but 
out here we're for what they call multiplying 
use. What’s that? Well, it means more use of 





hat and all— 
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the land by us rightful users and less government 
restraints and controls that are holding up the 
development of the West. The West for west- 
erners—that’s our motto,” and then, dropping 
to a conspiratorial whisper, “But son, some of 
those .. . people in Washington are trying to do 
away with multiplying use and under this. . . 
Wilderness Bill would throw every honest ranch- 
er and every honest miner off all these lands for 
good and all. . .” 

As readers of this magazine know, we are 
against the present version of the Wilderness 
Bill for what we consider good and sufficient 
reasons and which, we might add, have no 
connection with Big Hat and his peculiar ver- 
sion of multiplying use. 

At the same time, we must confess it is some- 
thing of a shock to find oneself even remotely in 
bed with individuals who cherish such peculiar 
notions so far removed from the actual facts. 
For, on the face of it, Big Hat’s tender concern 
for his garbled version of multiple use is as 
phony as a four dollar bill and his interest, and 
his only interest is getting the national forests 
away from the people who rightfully own them 
and opening them up for the rawest kind of 
selfish exploitation. In short, it’s the same old 
story: Leopards do not change their spots, and 
AFA would do well not to forget that fact. 

Even so, as Big Hat says, this is God’s country 
and it would be a strange man that didn’t thrill 
to it on a cross-country jaunt. And that’s why 
we owe our early pioneers so mueh—those in- 
trepid men who dared to reverse the rip tide of 
exploitation and create the national forests and 
start curbing wasteful resource practices that 
would otherwise have wrecked the nation. 

The spirit of those early leaders, fortunately, 
is still alive, and it is up to those of us today 
to see that it stays that way. We must make this 
land of ours even better, and we can make it 
better. Great as it is, there is room for improve- 
ment. On this one cross-country junket we have 
already counted, from railroad windows, six 
misused woodlots, 18 mud-laden streams and 
rivers, innumerable examples of serious erosion, 
overgrazed hillsides and ridges, and countless 
examples of human slovenliness. These things 
have got to go. 

Meanwhile, we are on our way to an escape 
from deadlines and telephones—a Trail Ride 
trip in the Wind River Wilderness of Wyoming. 
Riders up! 
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By ROBERT R. BOWERS 


OR as long as memory can recall, 

autumn has been my favorite sea- 
son. The painted forests have drawn 
me into the hinterlands on every oc- 
casion possible, for truly there is no 
time of greater natural beauty. Last 
year, however, the trees in Roane 
County, West Virginia, seemed a bit 
brighter; the beauty somewhat more 
glowing; the air slightly sweeter. 
Sugar trees were a deeper gold; hick- 
ories slightly browner. Across the 
valley and up the mountain, the 
richness of the season was more pro- 
nounced and the woods were more 
enticing. In seasons before, I had 
walked upon these lands, but the 
soil and the trees had belonged to 
somebody else. Last fall, the land 
upon which I ambled and the trees 
which I admired were all my own. 

It is difficult to express the feeling 
of such ownership to a man who has 
never owned anything but a city lot. 
But the responsibility I felt for my 
land and the pride it gave me were 
something which I had never be- 
fore known. 

Sentiment, you ask? Hardly! This 
land with all its fascinations is now 
a business. The beauty of it is some- 
thing “extra” which cannot be 
evaluated on any business ledger, 
but which is certainly a part of the 
venture. And it is not taxable. 


Forester marks cull trees for cutting 
in initial stand improvement operation 
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Walter Mitchell, author’s partner, surveys portion of the walnut crop which should assist them 
in paying off the mortgage. Partners will receive about $3.00 per hundred wt. in West Virginia 





Partners were somewhat disillusioned 4 
by hunters who left piles of debris : "a ak. iaatigtind 
in return for the privilege of hunting 
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When Chinese chestnuts become seed- ‘ 
0 lings they will be sold to pay for ferti- 3. 
t tizer for older trees that produce nuts 
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. Hand planting of seedlings cost 

, the partners $139, but they will 

i be repaid $140 under ACP contract 
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; Map of the author’s holding - 


marked by SCS to show the best 
timber potential to be found 
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dents ee é ‘ A 
Trees were heeled in decayed sawdust found on the land. Only two hours were required to heel trees 
in sawdust, whereas to heel them in ground would have required labor of two men for one entire day 


Robert Bowers, the author (left), and kis partner Walter Mitchell purchased 7300 seedlings to plant 
for erosion control and to support a pulp and Christmas tree market, about 6 to 20 years in the future 
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Sentiment? Sure, forest land has 
sentiment with it, and if it doesn’t 
it resolves itself into just another 
impersonal business investment. ‘Too 
often forest land is nothing more 
than “a business” which must pro- 
duce the most revenue as quickly as 
possible with the least effort in the 
long run. To me, however, my forest 
is my son and daughter’s future edu- 
cation, and their children’s educa- 
tion as well, and that’s about as per- 
sonal as a man can get. 

If somehow people more than 50 
years old could impart their hind- 
sight to youngsters, the future of 
our children and our natural re- 
sources would be secure. That is a 
conclusion reached by my partner, 
Walter Mitchell, and me after little 
more than a year of managing 123 
acres of forest land. We bought the 
land with no hope of realizing any 
monetary return for more than 10 
years, and with the possibility that 
it would take 15 years. Our children 
are now about to reach school age. 
Our plan was to improve our timber 
through thinnings and _ plantings, 
figuring that our first timber sale 
would coincide with the entrance of 
our youngsters into college. 

Walter and I have tried to: enlist 
the aid and advice of every man or 
agency who has dealt with forest 
problems. We have had problems, 
but professional guidance should 
keep us from any catastrophic occur- 
rences. 

We bought our 123 acres of timber 
from an old timer who was indeed a 
rare individual. He, despite his age, 
could see merit in waiting for his 
forest land investment to pay off. “If 
I were 20 years younger,” he told us, 
“I'd never have let that land go.” 
Unfortunately, most landowners in 
this same county don’t look at their 
forests that way. They own them 
now, and many always have owned 
them. But to the average man, his 
timber is either “worthless brush” or 
“ready to cut.” There is no in-be- 
tween. Most of these people cannot 
see beyond the immediate sale of 
timber. 

The land we purchased had been 
cut some seven years before. The 
timber cutters had high-graded it, 
and slaughtered the young stuff in 
the process. When they left, it must 
have been a desolate sight to behold, 
However, the land was coming back. 
Young yellow poplars had shoved 
through the slash and debris, reach- 
ing for the sun from the moist valley 


(Turn to page 51) 
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Walnuts for the author’s winter use. Neighbor Ross Keffer, above, assisted partners 
in harvesting and timber work when they faced a close deadline for completion 





Walter Mitchell and neighbor Jack Rankin (right) relax after a day of stand im- 
provement work in the Roane County woodland. Progress is watched with interest 
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Using Our Wilderness Resourees 





Scenic beauty and solitude of 
wilderness areas provide recrea- 
tion and inspiration for riders 


By HENRY J. VAUX 


Dean, School of Forestry, University of California 


A FEW wecks ago the San Fran- 
cisco press gave considerable at- 
tention to some remarks by an emi- 
nent zoologist who suggested that, if 
we are to retain any wilderness re- 
sources in the future, we will have to 


start deliberately controlling our 
population growth. Whether his 
conclusion was right or wrong, the 
fact that such a suggestion was seri- 
ously made and received serious at- 
tention is evidence that the wilder- 
ness problem is a real one and a big 
one—tfar transcending the local issues 
Which usually govern our thinking 
about particular tracts of wilderness. 

What is wilderness, anyway? Web- 
ster’s Dictionary says it is a pathless 
waste of any kind. The Wilderness 
Bill now before Congress refers to it 
as an “area where the earth and its 
community of life are untrammeled 
by man, where man himself is a 
Visitor who does not remain.” Forest 
Service regulations state that ‘“‘a wil- 
derness area is an area of at least 100,- 
000 acres characterized by primitive 
conditions of transportation and 
habitation. It contains no provision 
for passage of motorized transport, 
and resorts, organization camps, sum- 
mer homes, and commercial logging 
are excluded.” The National Wil- 
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derness Preservation System as pro- 
posed in the Wilderness Bill includes: 
(1) all national forest land classified 
on June I, 1958 as wilderness, wild, 
or roadless areas, plus certain primi- 
tive areas; (2) each park and monu- 
ment in the National Park System 
which embraces a continuous area 
of five thousand acres or more with- 
out roads; and (3) certain other 
designated areas of federal land. Ac- 
cording to the National Wildlife 
Association, the areas presently desig- 
nated in these wilderness categories, 
but excluding Alaska, Hawaii, and 
continental Indian reservations, 
amount to a little less than 39 million 
acres. 

The uses of wilderness as listed in 
the bill are “recreational, scenic, 
scientific, educational, conservation, 
and historical use and enjoyment by 
the people in such manner as will 
leave (it) unimpaired for future 
use.” 1 would like to focus attention 
on two of these uses—the scientific 
use and the recreational use—because 
they play a dominant role in the cur- 
rent argument over wilderness. Pres- 
ervation of examples of wilderness is 
important for science because the im- 
pact of man on our biological en- 
vironment has been profound. To 


Spectacular view of the rugged, lofty 
peaks which rise in majestic splendor 
on Wenatchee National Forest, Wash. 


understand that impact fully and to 
evaluate its consequences for the 
future of man himself, sample areas 
where the impact is kept to a mini- 
mum are of obvious importance as 
scientific standards of reference. Wil- 
derness also provides the combination 
of solitude-and natural surroundings 
_which most people agree furnish 
modern man with a valuable recrea- 
tional and emotional experience. To 
me and to most wildland managers, 
these needs are sufficiently self-evi- 
dent that I take for granted the ne- 
cessity of managing some land for 
strictly scientific purposes and some 
in a way which will prevent the com- 
plete obliteration of natural solitude. 
Scientific and inspirational goals 
should therefore be given co-ordinate 
weight with timber and forage crop- 
ping, watershed protection, and in- 
tensive recreation in arriving at the 
optimum balance of either multiple 
or single use of wildland areas. As 
the complexity of society increases 
and intensity of resource use grows, 
the scientific and inspirational goals 
may well require greater emphasis in 
the future than they do today. But 
let us take a realistic look at the 
problem of what needs to be done if 
(Turn to page 38) 
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John Davey, 1846-1923, cre- 


ated science of tree surgery 


Kent University students enjoy leisurely stroll through a campus area that 
has been landscaped with exotic trees. Ornamentals provide beauty, shade 


John Davey’s Living Legend 


HE magnificent shade and ornamental 

trees of Kent, Ohio are a living monu- 
ment to the guiding genius of John Davey, 
the “father of tree surgery.” Beautiful, well- 
kept trees line the streets and adorn homes, 
buildings, and the campus of Kent State Uni- 
versity as a result of Davey’s knowledge and 
intelligent care of trees. John Davey was born 
in England, but decided to come to the United 
States in 1873 at the age of 27. Upon his 
arrival here he was appalled by the neglect 
and abuse of trees and by the apparent indif- 
ference to their ailments. In 1880 he con- 
ceived the revolutionary idea of saving trees 
by practical curative processes, and created 
the science of tree surgery. Davey moved to 
Kent in 1881 and took a job as manager of 
the cemetery. He worked out a careful plan 
for the grounds and accomplished such a re- 
markable job of landscaping that people came 
from miles around to see the beauties that he 
had created. A few years later he resigned, 
bought a greenhouse and concentrated on 
landscape gardening and caring for trees. His 
clientele developed rapidly, and he planted 


Nursery near the university is maintained specifically to 
supply the necessary seedlings for use on college campus 
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hundreds of trees along the streets and in 
residential communities. During this period 
Davey became convinced that the neglect and 
mistreatment of trees was due to lack of pub- 
lic information, so he wrote a book, The Tree 
Doctor, which was published in 1901. Davey 
then began the development of a_ business 
organization. He trained the men, supervised 
their work, and managed his expanding busi- 
ness operation. In 1909 the Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Company was incorporated; and at the 
same time the Davey Institute of Tree Service 
was founded as a residence school to provide 
scientific training for those he had trained as 
practical experts. It was the only school of its 
kind in the world. The Davey Company, 
originally a $10,000 a year local operation, to- 
day grosses millions of dollars annually. John 
Davey passed away in 1923 at the age of 77, 
but he had lived to see his new science become 
a demonstrated success. The numerous, lovely 
trees at Kent are living testimony to this great 
pioneer’s devotion and skill. 


Photographs by Vincent Finnigan 


Biff Staples, who has worked for Davey Co. for 45 years, 
shows Davey’s great-great-grandchildren foliage damage 





Philippine school teacher, student at Kent 
U. summer school, examines dawn red- 
wood which came from Szechvan, China 


KENT—John Davey’s Living Legend 





R. D. Foldessy checks 
file containing de- 
scription of 500 va- 
rieties of trees and 
shrubs on the campus 


Men who care for the 
trees at Kent U., left, 
Tony Mozer, Fred 
Long, Larry Wooddell, 
R. Ferreiro, C. L. Blue 





This huge old Crimean linden, located at the corner of 
Depyster and William Streets, was planted by John Davey 


The graceful lace cutleaf birch adds 
charm to the grounds of the university 





Near examination time a Chinese schol- 
ar tree is kissed by Kent U. students 
for good luck in passing their tests 


A summer school student, Sandra Reed, 
kisses the lucky tree on way to class 


Larry Wooddell, who has been in charge 
Bue ences fa C = a sete ’ ; 4 of ground maintenance at Kent U. for 20 
a a : «ae years, looks over leaves of a young tree 


A franklinia tree from the Altamaha 


The trophy cabinets in dormitories are 
made from wood of trees on campus. 
Clark Owens examines cherry cabinet 





KENT—John Davey’s Living Legend 


Left. Don Earls, foremay 
at Davey Co., trims tree 
at Kent U. Below, Davey 
man trims Kent U. treg 
without charge as the com. 
pany trains some person 
nel in tree surgery there 
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Columnar canoe birch still 
in early stage of growth 


Little Epaolette tree is 
native to China and Japan 


begat “#4 











Trees that when fully grown will not interfere with power lines are planted one side of new 
streets, while trees that will grow taller and provide more shade are planted on the other side 


Ornamental golden rain tree 
provides shade as well as beauty 





Chinese pagoda or scholar tree 
is a favorite with Kent coeds 
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Left, Biff Staples, Hugh Davey (Davey’s great great grand- 
son), and Larry Wooddell inspect the little Epaolette tree 








John Davey laid out the cemetery in which he is buried. He 
specified that his headstone should be a natural boulder 








THE EXP 


FTEEN smokejumpers, tensely 

harnessed to meet the unknown 
hazards of the next smoke-shrouded 
fire; five pilots of reconnaissance, 
passenger, cargo and borate tanker 
planes, each uncomfortably aware 
that the nearest emergency landing 
strip may be two or three hundred 
miles away; and 26 bone-weary fire 
guards praying for a break in the 
weather and a let-up in the unend- 
ing lightning strikes in remote, in- 
accessible Alaskan wilderness. 

These are the seasoned, depend- 
able, heroic, front-line fire-fighters 
dropped from the regular federal 
payroll at midnight on June 30, 
1959 for lack of appropriated funds 
while Alaskan forests continued to 
burn. 


Sensing an emergency, AFA 
sought information. On July 1, 1959 


a telegram was sent by AFA to the 
Area Administrator, Bureau of Land 
Management, Juneau, Alaska, as 
follows: Please wire number going 
fires, number out of control, acreage 
on fires, location, manpower and 
smokejumpers employed, jumps past 
ten days, fires controlled by jumpers, 
amount of borate used, fires knocked 
down with borate, weather forecast 
and steps being taken to meet budg- 
et reduction effective this date. 

On July 2, 1959, the BLM Area 


Administration replied to AFA’s 
telegram: 
Reurtt. Alaska fire situation very 


critical. 78 fires now burning; 51 
fires out of control; 160,000 acres on 
fire; fires scattered over entire length 
of Kuskokwim and Yukon drain- 
ages, north to Brooks range and 
west to Noatak river with concentra- 
tion north of Yukon river; man- 
power employed includes 518 emer- 
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BY KENNETH B. POMEROY 


gency firefighters; 31 BLM perman- 
ent fire control personnel, of which 
18 are supervisory. Others being 
pilots, mechanics, radio technicians, 
maintenance men, clerks and steno- 
graphers. 26 seasonal fire guards, 5 
seasonal pilots and 15  smoke- 
jumpers. An additional 12 fire super- 
visory overhead have been imported 
from BLM area I in Oregon. Smoke- 
jumpers have made 109 separate 
jumps on 25 going fires. 11 fires en- 
tirely extinguished by smokejumpers, 
largest fire 30 acres; 14 fires extin- 
guished with help of borate or 
ground crews, 8 by borate and 6 by 
ground crews. Longest flight to drop 
jumpers 350 miles. Borate drops this 
season total 127 using 172 tons of 
borate. 27 fires controlled by borate. 
Borate dropped on other fires to as- 
sist ground crews. Weather bureau 


ferecasts continued lightning storms 


for next few days. To meet the 1960 
fiscal year appropriations level the 
following action must be taken im- 
mediately: (1) reduce permanent 
fire control personnel by four posi- 
tions and fill no vacancies as they 
occur; (2) terminate from the fire 
presuppression rolls 26 seasonal fire 
guards, 15 seasonal smokejumpers 
and 5 seasonal pilots. These per- 
sonnel will be carried on emergency 
five supression funds as long as the 
emergency continues. 

The enormity of smokejumper 
action commanded instant attention. 
Over one hundred jumps in ten days 
into a trackless wilderness 1000 miles 
long by 600 miles in width. Even in 
wartime few men are called upon to 
risk their lives with such frequency. 

In Washington the representatives 
of several conservation organizations 
hastily assembled to review the sit- 





uation. Lack of an adequate fire 
presuppression program always has 
been a major problem in Alaska. 
Forest fires losses average a million 
acres each year. During the 1957 
blow-up, over 5,000,000 acres were 
destroyed, with damages estimated at 
more than $11,000,000. The only 
action taken then by the federal 
government to forestall a repeat of 
this catastrophe was an authoriza- 
tion for $18,500 to provide a recon- 
liaissance airplane. 

At that point in the appropria- 
tions hearings of 1958 the conserva- 
tion organizations stepped in and 
prevailed upon the Senate Com- 
mittee to provide $250,000 for pre- 
suppression such as_ training of 
smokejumpers and $250,000 for con- 
struction of base camps and landing 
fields. These are the funds that ran 
out on June 30, 1959, ending a 
planned program of intensified “fire 
protection. 

The camps were built and _ the 
jumpers trained. But at budget time 
in 1959 no funds were provided for 
continuation of the program. The 
conservationists protested to no 
avail. The people responsible for 
such matters were willing to give the 
land management agency a_ blank 
check on the federal treasury dur- 
ing an actual emergency but unwill- 
ing to make advance preparations 
such as the training of key per- 
sonnel, installation of a modern com- 
munications system and the con- 
struction of advance base camps and 
landing fields. This ranks in the 
same category as locking the barn 
after the horse is stolen. 

Just how important is this lack of 
preparedness? It is a grave and un- 

(Turn to page 49) 
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THOREAU’S 


CHE 


Photographs courtesy of The Christian Science Monitor 


HE Great Beach area of Cape 

Cod, as Henry David Thoreau 
knew it when he walked its length, 
has changed little since that time. 
Here the camera has caught today 
some of that spare beauty he saw 
and recorded in his book, Cape Cod,” 


commented The Christian Science 
Monitor in making a plea for the 
Cape Cod National Seashore pro- 
posal. 

This outstanding national news- 
paper published a series of superb 
scenic photographs of Cape Cod, 


each accompanied by pertinent quo- 
tations from Thoreau’s book. 
Since so much interest in the Cape 
Cod proposal has been expressed by 
readers of AMERICAN Forests, the 
editors requested and received per- 
mission from The Christian Science 
Monitor to reproduce some of their 
excellent photographs. All the 
photographs were made by the news- 
paper’s chief photographer Gordon 
N. Converse, while George H. Fauvre 
selected the Thoreau quotations. 


be 


“At every step we made an impression on 
the Cape though we were not aware of it. 
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“Inhabitants ... are more than vikings or kings of the bays, for their sway extends over open sea also.” 


“It was with singular emotions that we first stood upon it and discovered what a place we had chosen to walk 
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“Surely the lighthouse-keeper has a responsible if an easy office. When his 
lamp goes out, he goes out; or, at most only one such accident is pardoned.” 


Windmills “looked like huge wound- 
ed birds, trailing a wing or leg.” 


“Sand bank rose directly from the 


beach to height of a hundred feet.” 


Lakes left by the glaciers provide 
a placid contrast to the ocean nearby 





“Generally, the old-fashioned and unpainted houses on the Cape looked more 
comfortable as well as picturesque than the modern, more pretending ones.” 


“Provincetown boys are 
of course all sailors and 


they have sailors’ eyes.” 


Marsh grass stirs across broad reaches of Cape Cod, mysterious in mood. 


“Old logs ... covered with barnacles ... out of reach of the tide”’ 
2. ry. « 
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N March 11, Secretary of the 
Interior Fred A. Seaton made 
public a report which proposes the 
establishment of a national seashore, 
a type of national park, on Cape 


Cod. The park would encompass 
an area of nearly 30,000 acres, in- 
cluding 40 miles of Cape Cod sea- 
shore now threatened by building 
developments. The report points 
out that “... the charms of the wild 
beach, heath, forest, and pond are 
being obliterated by developments.” 

Cape Cod’s beaches and heaths 
have been enjoyed by vacationers 
for a good many years, and the nu- 
merous freshwater ponds (which 
frequently are a complete surprise 
to newcomers) are well known and 
well fished by trout fishermen. How- 
ever, the forests of Cape Cod are not 
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Hardy conifers are the dominant trees on Cape Cod today 


COD 


By ALBERT C. JENSEN 


so well known, and it is fortunate 
that the proposed park is planned to 
include preservation of some of this 
peninsula’s interesting trees and for- 
ested areas. 

It is the forests, rather than the 
beaches, which welcome vacationers 
to the Cape. Crossing the Cape Cod 
Canal, the first view of this 80-mile- 
long spit of land is the low, rounded 
hills in Bourne, green with native 
pine. The first-time visitor, driving 
along Route 6 to Provincetown or 
Route 28 to Woods Hole, is usually 
amazed at the almost unbroken 
spread of pine forest. Scattered 
houses and small villages or towns 
are strung along the roads, but ev- 
erywhere is the ubiquitous pitch 
pine. This hardy conifer is the dom- 
inant tree on the Cape today, and it 





Photograph by Gordon Converse, The Christian Science Monitor 
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owes its widespread existence to the 
land-clearing activities of the early 
settlers and their carelessness with 
fire. 

Mixed with the pine are several 
species of oak, gray birch, bee« h, red 
maple, and sassafras. Some of these 
trees were of great economic impor 
tance in the early history of the area. 
Sassafras roots, for example, were 
steeped as a tea by the Indians and 
European settlers “to purily the 
blood.” The explorer Bartho,omew 
Gosnold, who in 1602 named _ the 
area Cape Cod, and other early sea 
rovers, scouted the Cape and the 
nearby Elizabeth Islands for sassa- 
fras trees, the roots of which were 
then an important item in the phar 
macopoeia of Europe. Oak timbers 
were in great demand for ship con- 
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lonitor 


and figured prominantly 


strucil : 

in the commerce of colonial Cape 
Cod as long as there were trees lett 
to cul 


In addition to the trees mentioned 
above, the present day forest flora 
of Cape Cod includes the relatively 
uncommon but interesting broad- 
leaved evergreen, American holly, 
at the northern limit of its natural 
range. Holly is eagerly sought by 
Cape ¢ odders for ornamental plant- 
ings or lor greens at Christmas, With 
its red berries, holly makes a cheer- 
ful spot in the otherwise drab win- 
ter wor rds. 

Red cedar (juniper) is common 
in abandoned fields and pastures on 
the Cape. This tree once supplied 
all the wood for lead ‘pencils, but 
now is used primarily for fence posts 
and for lining cedar-chests and ce- 
dar-closets. 

Another old-field tree here is the 
thorny black locust. This is not a 
native Cape Cod tree although it 
grows everywhere from Bourne to 
Provincetown. One of the uses of 
black locust wood offers a possible 
clue as to why the tree was first 
planted on the Cape. The wood has 
long been used to make tree nails fon 
pinning ship timbers together. It is 
stronger and_ stiffer than white oak 
(the chief timber for ship build- 
ing), and it is rot resistant and does 
not shrink or swell to any great ex- 
tent when exposed to water. The 
old-time Cape Cod builders of sail- 
ing vessels probably planted black 
locust to insure a ready, nearby sup- 
ply of material for their tree nails. 

The present day Cape Cod forests 
are generally in poor condition, with 
low canopies and dense underbrush, 
but the forests the early settlers saw 
more than 300 years ago were fat 
different. Old historical records 
make mention of extensive timber 
tracts on different parts of the Cape 
which furnished white oak for keels 
and planking and white pine fo 
masts and spars. In addition to ships, 
many homes and churches — some 
still standing today — were built 
with locally cut lumber. 

An estimate of the sizes of Cape 
Cod trees of long ago is furnished 
today by the West Parish Meeting 
House (Congregational Church) in 
West Barnstable. Built in 1717 from 
trees cut on the land surrounding 
it, this venerable church is supported 
by squared oak beams 101% inches 
on a side. The pine floor boards are 
16 to 25 inches wide and up to 17 
leet long. It is highly doubtful that 
there are as many as two dozen trees 


on the entire Cape today which 
(Turn to page 47) 
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Disastrous Tahoe National Forest fire, which burned thousands of acres, was 
accidentally started by a 6-year-old boy. Some 1300 firefighters fought blaze 


1958 — Another Good Year in Fire Control 
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LTHOUGH fires continue to be a serious threat to our forest re- 
sources, the American public turned in a good fire record for 
1958. In 1958, the total number of forest fires was under the 100,000 
mark for the second year in a row with 97,910 fires reported, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture announced last month. 

“We can thank the American people for this second-best year on 
record,” said Richard E. McArdle, chief of the Department’s Forest 
Service. “Although it doesn’t quite equal the 1957 all-time low of 
83,392 fires, the area burned was the lowest ever—3,280,000 acres. 

“People have become increasingly forest fire prevention-conscious. 
We believe the Smokey Bear Campaign sponsored by The Advertising 
Council for the state foresters and the Forest Service, and the Keep 
America Green programs of the states and forest industries have con- 
tributed much to this awareness.” 

The 1958 record adds up to 268 fires a day or one every 514 min- 
utes. This compares to 422 fires a day five years ago (1953) when 
154,160 fires burned 9,975,700 acres. 

The statistics compiled by the Forest Service are based on reports 
from its field offices, state foresters, the Department of the Interior 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. They do not include the 275 fires 
in Alaska which burned 314,857 acres. Starting with the current year, 
Alaskan fires will be included in the summary. 

The forest fire picture is not all rosy. Millions of acres receive 
too little or no protection. About 36 million receive no organized 
protection at all, and fires that start on them are not detected until they 
are large. Records show that five per cent of the unprotected lands 
burned in 1958 while only .24 per cent of protected lands burned. In 
other words, unprotected lands burned at a rate of 21 times faster than 
the protected area. 

An additional 200 million acres are not adequately protected to 
meet possible disastrous fires. Men and equipment are spread too 
thin; more lookout towers are needed; and communication systems 
are outmoded. In some places, for instance, only two men are on fire 
standby to do a job requiring five. Some places do not have two-way 
radios which provide the fast communication vital in effective fire- 
fighting. 

Still causing most forest fires nationwide are incendiarists, debris 
burners, and smokers. In 1958 they started 19,581; 18,316; and 14,171 
forest fires respectively on protected lands. (There is no breakdown 
of fires by causes on unprotected lands.) Lightning caused 10,828 fires. 
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Forestry Prospects Analyzed 


APACITIES of Pacific North- 

west forest resources to meet 
future demands were assessed in bold 
and provocative statements at the 
Reed College Conference in Port- 
land, Oregon last month. Under the 
sponsorship of the Forest Products 
Industry, distinguished panel speak- 
ers analyzed critical problems con- 
fronting forestry. 

E. F. Heacox, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, pointed out that de- 
spite some 25 years of steady progress, 
annual withdrawals still exceed 
growth on Northwest forests. He dis- 
counted the theory of harvesting all 
overmature timber as rapidly as pos- 
sible to release acreage for new 
growth. “Obviously,” he said, “such 
a program would result in a feast 
and famine economy with the in- 
evitable disastrous dislocations affec- 
ting the entire Pacific Northwest as 
well as the consumers of wood prod- 
ucts across the nation. 

“On private and public timber 
alike, stretching out the present sup- 
ply of mature timber over a sufficient 
period of years to permit young 
forests to reach merchantable size 
means a prolonged deferment of 
profits, added carrying charges, and 
additional risk of capital tied up in 
the timber. Offsetting this, however, 
is the stabilizing effect on the econ- 
omy of all the people who depend, 
directly or indirectly, on the forest 
industries.” Heacox added that bal- 
ance between timber harvest and 
growth in the Douglasfir region is 
clearly possible early in the next 
century. 

Speaking of the demand for na- 
tional forest timber, as well as other 
pressures on the national forests, 
Chief R. E. McArdle, Forest Service, 
told the group, “I do not believe it 
will be possible to absorb completely 
the full force of this increasing pres- 
sure for more and more timber to be 
cut on the public forests. A great 
deal of the pressure can be absorbed, 
and already a lot of slack has been 
taken up. National forest timber cut, 
for example, has been doubled and 
the volume sold tripled since 1950. 
It is physically possible to increase 
the national forest cut still further if 
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some of the 
moved.” 

However, McArdle issued a stern 
warning. “Let me say here and now 
that regardless of pressure we will 
not overcut the national forests; we 
will not reduce rotation ages below 
what is technically desirable simply 
to rationalize increased cuts; we will 
not interpret allowable cut so that 
it becomes a floor rather than a 
ceiling; and we will continue to 
practice sustained yield even though 
many people now talk of allowabie 
cut instead. We will not yield to 
these pressures even though some 
installed mill capacity goes out of 
business as some of it inevitably 
will.” 

Edward P. Stamm, forest consult- 
ant, then told the conference that 
private forests in the Northwest can 
meet future demands through in- 
tensive utilization. “It is my major 
theme,” he declared, “and it should 
be applied in research, in the forest, 
in the factory, and in the end use of 
the forest products.” Stamm said that 
our biggest problems lie in the fields 
of road expansion, intensive artificial 
restocking, protection, and assisting 
the 82,000 small woodland owners to 
bring their lands up to a high level 
of productivity. He added that our 
goal should be—‘‘To grow, harvest, 
and utilize every cubic foot of quality 
wood which can be produced eco- 
nomically.” 

The conference then directed its 
attention to other problems in forest 
resource management. Chester Jf. 
Olsen, Utah State Park and Recrea- 
tion Commission, proposed opening 
up more private forest land to public 
recreation as a solution to the in- 
creasing recreation pressures on pub- 
lic forests. Olsen suggested that the 
land owners would benefit in several 
ways through such an arrangement: 
“l) opportunities for reasonable 
profit from fees charged for special 
facilities and services; 2) expanded 
recreational use should be considered 
as a basis for tax relief or for public 
assistance similar to that provided 
by the Clark-McNary Act; 3) many 
private owners need and welcome 
hunters on their lands to harvest, 


roadblocks are re- 





under state laws, the annual crop of 
big game and other animals; and 4) 
good watershed protection and regu. 
lated streamflow on private as well 
as public forest land is essential to 
the welfare of every citizen of the 
region—an additional reason owners 
of timber land are entitled to con- 
sideration.” 

Referring to the value of wilder. 
ness areas for recreation Olsen said, 
“Wilderness areas will become more 
important and I recognize that areas 
of this kind are essential. However, 
I am quite sure most of you will 
agree that it would be an error to 
lock up commercial forest lands 
which require management protec. 
tion and utilization. Any forester is 
aware that these kinds of lands can- 
not be ‘locked up.’ They must be 
managed, protected, and utilized, or 
they will deteriorate. Roads are a 
basic necessity in protection, man- 
agement, and utilization in commer- 
cial forest areas. Roads are not com- 
patible with wilderness areas.” 

Another phase of forestry under 
scrutiny at the conference was mar- 
keting. James L. Buckley, Georgia- 
Pacific Corporation, said he felt cer- 
tain Northwest forest resources 
would be equal to the challenge for 
future demands because of improved 
forest practices and more complete 
utilization of our forests. However, 
despite his optimism Buckley 
sounded a sobering note. “Now it 1s 
time to worry less about whether the 
forest products will be available for 
this marvelous market and _ worry 
more about whether we can hold on 
to enough of the market to provide 
an adequate outlet for forest prod- 
ucts,” he declared. 

Buckley listed some of the indus- 
try’s problems as: 1) lack of mer- 
chandising, 2) lack of adequate re- 
search, 3) lack of style consciousness, 
4) lack of forward planning by our 
individual company administrators, 
5) lack of sympathetic understanding 
by transportation companies, and 
6) the ever-increasing burden of 
state and local taxation. 

“In the face of an exploding econ- 
omy based on tremendously ex- 

(Turn to page 46) 
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By MONROE BUSH 


Fire In The Forests 


N 1894 the Hinckley, Minnesota, 

fire took 418 lives. In 1910 the 
Great Idaho fire, searing 3 million 
acres, Claimed 85 victims. Thirty- 
seven years later the Maine fire, ugly 
scars of which still remain, burned 
to death 16 people. 

The frequency of the great fires 
appears to be declining. The loss of 
life by forest fire has taken a down- 
turn—and well it should, consider- 
ing that the Peshtigo burn of ’71 
took 1,500 lives! 

Yet the danger is as real today as 
when Tillamook burned Oregon, 
for fire danger is measured in terms 
of potential fuel—that is, prior to all 
other contributing causes must be 
the existence of adequate fuel. The 
threat of a burn depends first on 
what there is to burn. And accord- 
ing to expert Kenneth P. Davis, 
there is plenty. 

“... Forest stocking and the pro- 
portion of conifers to hardwoods are 
increasing in many areas as the re- 
sult of better management and fire 
control,” Davis writes in his new 
book, Forest Fire, Control and Use 
(McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 1959. $12.00). 
“The net result is more total forest 
fuel volume. Large areas are being 
planted to pines in many parts of 
the country. Despite closer utiliza- 
tion, the volume of slash fuels is be- 
ing increased in some areas of the 
West. In ponderosa and mixed pine 
types especially, cutting practices 
and grazing, both with and without 
fire, are producing substantial areas 
of flammable brush types. Increas- 
ingly effective fire control in the 
lower coastal plain of the South is 
permitting much accumulation of 
highly flammable surface fuels. 

“The over-all conclusion seems to 
be that while slash and other high- 
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hazard fuels will in general become 
fewer and farther between, the basic 
fuels to support conflagrations, once 
started, will continue to be available 
in probably increasing volume.” 

Such a prospect requires that 
every reasonable precaution be taken 
to avert the start of fires; and that 
when this fails, the containment of 
the blaze be achieved with scientific 
efficiency. 

Speaking to both points, Davis 
marshals the most data ever assem- 
bled between covers to instruct us 
in forest fire prevention and sup- 
pression. It is impossible to imagine 
a reader, however experienced, who 
would not learn new and useful in- 
formation by a careful study of the 
nine chapters relevant to these sub- 
jects, grouped as Part Two under the 
heading “Control of Forest Fires.” 

On the basis of this section alone, 
Davis could be credited with a 
triple-A job. The fortunate thing, 
however, is that he burrows far deep- 
er than mere fire control, having 
produced a book of the highest order 
of scientific exposition. The genius 
of the job rests with Parts One and 
Three. 

Part One, “Fire in the Forests— 
Effects and Behavior,” is a careful 
summing-up of the way fire works. It 
examines the phenomenon for which 
the control is intended. It sees be- 
hind the flames—or better, within 
them—to discern the what and why 
and how of burning timber. This 
section provides perception and per- 
spective. It is clear, important ma- 
terial. 

Part Three, “Fire in Forest Land 
Management,” argues the construc- 
tive use of fire, putting this ancient 
enemy to good effect in those cases 
where it can be put to good effect— 


and warning that such situations are 
by no means universal. Having 
heard ecologist Richard Pough dis- 
cuss with his usual eloquence the ap- 
parent role of fire in that selective 
process which culminates in a climax 
forest, I regret that Davis did not 
see fit to treat this fascinating topic 
at length. His explanation would 
doubtless be that he had discussed 
only those subjects of practical con- 
cern in forest management today— 
of which the natural processes of 
building a climax forest are not one. 

And besides that, every author 
should be granted the privilege of 
at least a handful of omissions. Cer- 
tainly Davis, in his indefatigable 
zeal, has written as comprehensive a 
book as we are likely to see on this 
extraordinarily complex subject. And 
noting this complexity in a glance 
back through the pages of Forest 
Fire, Control and Use, I recalled 
with awe and some amusement the 
extraordinarily simple system of for- 
est fire control which was explained 
to me last year while on a tour of 
the mountain pine forests of Trujil- 
lo’s Dominican Republic. Districts 
have been established, and when a 
fire breaks out every able-bodied 
man is required to grab shovel, ax 
or what-not, and set out in pursuit 
of the flames. In the Dominican Re- 
public there is not much visible re- 
ticence in regard to those things 
Trujillo requires of his people, and 
consequently the fires are beat out 
by literal weight of human numbers! 


New and To Note 


It would be difficult to find vol- 
umes more dissimilar than two 
books which, received recently, are 


(Turn to page 45) 
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HE conventional way to take the 

inner canyon trails of the Grand 
Canyon is aboard a personable Fred 
Harvey mule; but Bob and I, know- 
ing which set of muscles was geared 
for action, chose to travel on our 
own good hiking feet. And shortly 
after eight o’clock on a blue and 
gold morning in the middle of Oc- 
tober, we dropped over the edge of 
the South Rim at Yaki Point, signed 
the trail register, and headed for 
the river lying some eight miles by 
trail below us. 

The air was cool and pleasant, and 
our light jackets were comfortable 
accessories as we followed the switch- 
back trail down the face of the white 
limestone cliff in the shadows be- 
hind the projection of Yaki Point. 

We were planning to spend the 
night at Phantom Ranch, so we 
travelled light, carrying only toilet 
necessities, clean socks, first-aid kits, 
and lunches in the light knapsacks 
on our backs. We each, of course, 
had a canteen of water and our 
cameras. We wanted nothing more. 
When it came to the climb out, even 
an extra toothbrush was too heavy 
to carry. 

But on the way down, travelling 
the South Kaibab Trail as we were, 
our packs rested lightly on our 


shoulders. We stepped out free and 
easy, and the worid was ours. For 
this trail, from Yaki Point to the 
Colorado River, is one continuous 
series of steep switchbacks, except 
for a stretch across the Tonto Pla- 
teau, and it clings to the rims of the 
ridges so that magnificent, colorful, 
ever-changing views may be seen 
every step of the way. 

During the morning, the trail zig- 
zagged down the colored walls. On 
many an outside turn it held us 
spectacularly balanced on the edges 
of abysmal drops where the loneli- 
ness, the silence, and the majestic 
desert distances of the canyon over- 
whelmed us with the tantalizing 
knowledge that we could never real- 
ly know it all. 

But we could know the narrow 
path we travelled. And this is the 
great advantage of going afoot: There 
is opportunity to stop and meditate 
and ponder, to wander off on by- 
ways, and to regulate your own 
comings and goings. 

As soon as we had moved out into 
the sunlight on the South Kaibab, 
little scaly brown lizards were very 
much in evidence. They skittered 
across our path at every dozen steps 
or so to climb some slight promi- 
nence—a stone or a dead juniper 


Kaibab Bridge which spans the Colorado River in Grand Canyon is 420 feet long 


and about 60 feet above water level. 


Fifty-five men carried each of the steel 


cables by hand down the miles of steep trail from the South Rim of the canyon 





branch—and stare at us sti cngely 
while the pulse in their thin-skinned 
throats beat visibly in and oui. And 
now and then a raven on black ship. 
ing wings beat the air above us, and 
his hoarse cry rang out to echo be 
tween high red cliffs and bronze. 
touched buttes. But ravens and liz. 
ards were the only evidence of ani- 
mal life we were able to discover, al- 
though at the upper end of the trail 
we did see deer tracks, and about 
three hours down we met a mule 
train laboriously climbing the un 
ending switchbacks. 

But there was evidence aplenty of 
the life that had existed here eons 
ago. In the various layers of white 
and buff and rust-colored shale over 
which we passed we found the 
fossilized remains of primitive 
plants, of worm castings, of little sea 
creatures, and of the _ inevitable, 
ubiquitous insects. It was a peculiar 
sensation, an Alice-In-Wonderland 
feeling, to touch our fingertips to 
the rounded depressions where an- 
cient raindrops had spattered on 
primeval muds, to hold in our hands 
a flat piece of stone on which was 
outlined the fine-veined wing of a 
giant dragonfly, to see in the sand. 
stone rocks beside the trail the ac 
tual tracks of primitive animals, liz 


Author’s husband, Bob, examines first 
agave plant to be seen by the Leisters 
before they reached the Tonto plateau 





ard-like creatures who had passed 
that way in a time so remote from 
ours that it can scarcely be imagined 
by the human mind. 

‘The life zones, plant and animal, 
in the canyon may not be so obvious 
to the untrained eye as are the 
changing textures and colors of the 
various rock strata. But even the 
most casual hiker will notice that 
he left the pimon trees at the rim, 
encountered agave and blackbrush 
on the Tonto Plateau, and found 
mesquite at the bottom. 

The agave on the broad plateau 
is striking at any time of the year 
with its stiff grey-green rosette of 
hard-covered, saw-edged leaves, but 
this October, when its towering flow- 
er stalk, fifteen or more feet high 
with a base as thick as a man’s arm, 
stood brown and dead in the center 
of the yellowing rosette, it was an 
arresting sight. Bob shook a stem 
with a gentle motion and the dry 
fruits rattled, causing the flat black 
seeds to cascade onto the red earth. 
(We pocketed a few of these seeds, 
and now two miniature agave plants 
scarcely more than an inch tall are 
growing in a pot on a sunny window- 
sill in Maryland.) 

It was noon now, and we gratefully 
found a bit of fast-disappearing 


Prickly pear cactus plants with pads 
as big as luncheon plates were among 
many interesting specimens along trail 
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shade behind an outcrop of rock. 
Here we ate our lunch of crackers 
and dried beef, an orange, some 
chocolate, and a sip of water. We sat 
there for some minutes after eating, 
though the shadow was gone, and 
watched the flat light on the canyon 
walls and the tall white thunder- 
heads gathering above the outer 
rims of the canyon. We revelled in 
the absolute silence; breathed deep- 
ly of the dry, faintly aromatic desert 
air. 

But adventure beckoned us on, 
and soon we had discovered for our- 
selves a mescal roasting pit where 
the Indians had, long ago, roasted 
or steamed the young, asparagus- 
like shoots of the agave flower stalk. 
A few moments later we were halted 
in amazement before a wall of dark 
red shale thoroughly polka-dotted 
with gray-white circles of varying 
sizes, each dot being centered with 
an irregular line or spot of black. 
“The result of a purely chemical re- 
action eons ago,” we were told next 
day by a geologist we met on Bright 
Angel Trail. 

In the very early afternoon we 
dropped over the edge of the Ton- 
to’s red rim and stood, unbelieving, 
at the top of the Inner Gorge. 

Nothing in the grandeur and il- 
limitable spaces of the outer canyon 
with its orderly layers of sedimentary 
rock had quite prepared us for the 
chaotic upheaval and wild magnifi- 
cence of the Inner Gorge. Here 
solemn, twisted, ancient black rock, 
distorted beyond recognition by tre- 
mendous heats and pressures, had 
been pierced through and through 
by fantastic, contorted extrusions of 
rose-pink granite. 

Five hundred yards below our 
dusty boots the coffee-colored Colo- 
rado roared by, grinding, grinding, 
grinding a deeper bed for its passage 
to the Gulf. 

We descended the narrow trail, 
then, in another series of short steep 
switchbacks, walked through the 
stygian darkness of a short tunnel, 
and came out onto the green steel 
footbridge that hangs, firm and un- 
swaying, sixty feet above the surface 
of the muddy river. 

As we crossed above the water in 
the very bottom of the chasm, the 
cloud masses came together above 
us, shutting out the. sun, and the 
thunder crashed and split between 
the close walls of the inner gorge 
and rolled and reverberated in the 
spaces of the outer canyon. Nature's 
forces were unleashed, and we were 
caught between the great powers 
that had fashioned the canyon—the 
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river and the thunder storm. 

But as quickly as it had come the 
storm rolled on, dropping no rain, 
leaving the sky clouded and _ the 
canyon colors dulled. 

Across the bridge we turned down- 
river past a sandy beach, and then, 
turning north, entered Bright Angel 
Canyon beside the foaming, tum- 
bling, cold white waters of Bright 
Angel Creek. We walked slowly, 
noting the scraggly mesquite, the 
deep green sacred datura, the late- 
blooming pinkness of a sand _ver- 
bena, the prickly pear cactus with 
pads as large as luncheon plates. 

A lone mule kicked up his heels 
in a stone corral by the side of the 
trail, and ahead of us hung a sign, 
“Welcome to Phantom’ Ranch.” 
Our host, a tall, slender, graying, 
thin-hipped man, greeted us sleepily 
—it was siesta time—and showed us 
to one of a row of small stone cot- 
tages that looked as though they 
had grown on the spot. In the show- 
ers we washed off the accumulated 
dust of the day and thoroughly ap- 
preciated the anomaly of so steamy 
a luxury in the rugged canyon bot- 
tom. 

A mule train arrived with five 
more guests for the ranch, and while 
they refreshed themselves we wan- 
dered about beneath the rustling 
cottonwoods, enjoying the warm 
greenness, listening to the roar of 
Bright Angel Creek, the tinkling 
gurgles in the irrigation ditches, 
and the diminishing evening bird 
notes. 

Later we joined the other guests 
in a gay circle outside the kitchen 
door for dinner, which was served 
ranch style and featured great quan- 
tities of hot roast beef and mashed 
potatoes. It was served one-half hour 
ahead of schedule, to everyone’s de- 
light. Conversation was lively and 
time flew by. 


All evening long, by both mule 
riders and Phantom Ranch person- 
nel, we, as hikers, were treated with 
deference and respect for our hardi- 
ness, a faint bit of reserve as to our 
sanity, and a great deal of concern 
as to whether or not we should be 
able to make the really tough return 
hike to the top. We silently felt that 
all this concern was being wasted on 
us since we felt fine, not an ache 
nor a pain nor a blister, while many 
of those who had come down on the 
mules were really suffering. In any 
case, we were all in our beds by 9:30. 

In the early gray light, at 6:30 in 
the morning, the dinner bell rang 
out, echoing against the canyon 


walls and tumbling the guess from 
their beds. 

Breakfast was at seven. Tal! glasses 
of tomato juice stood at eacl: plate, 
Hot biscuits and bowls of cinnamon. 
flavored applesauce steamed on the 
tabie. Thick cups of bracing coffee 
sent a fragrance through the room, 
as did the eggs and rashers of bacon, 
We ate every scrap and crumb of 
our portions without forcing a bite, 

It was 7:45 when, with our packs 
on our ‘backs, we left Phantom 
Ranch. The sunlight, just touching 
the tops of the peaks in the inner 
gorge, left the river and the low 
trails in shadow. We stopped to 
touch our noses to the deep white 
cup of a sacred datura blossom and 
to breathe its lightly sweet and wild 
fragrance. A noisy bird scolded from 
its perch somewhere in the pink 
rocks above our heads. 

We retraced our steps across the 
bridge and climbed the steep switch- 
backs of the South Kaibab Trail to 
the point where the River Trail 
branched off downstream. Here we 
turned to wave a final goodbye to 
our friends on muleback, still on the 
opposite side of the river below the 
bridge. 

Our trail clung to the wild walls 
of the granite gorge, dropping near- 
ly to the water’s edge or climbing 
a hundred feet above it. Great 
rounded boulders lay along _ the 
sandy margins of the river, and en- 
tire trunks of tremendous trees were 
strewn along the cliffs at twelve, fil- 
teen, perhaps twenty feet above the 
present water level. The Colorado 
at flood time must be an interesting 
thing to see. Even now, at low Oc. 
tober flow, its muffled roar filled our 
ears and its brown waters swirled 
into dirty whiteness as it poured 
down its rapids. 

As we rounded a turn in the trail, 
my foot caught on a_ protruding 
stone, and I plunged headlong onto 
the path. I landed on top of the 
camera, but neither it nor I was 
hurt. Bob picked me up and dusted 
me off and we went on our way, 
thankful that I had fallen on the 
trail and not over the edge. 

After two easy miles the River 
Trail joined the Bright Angel Trail 
and we began to climb the walls of 
the inner gorge, following the cleft 
made by a small stream, so that 
even here the climb was easy. 

Up out of the granite gorge we 
climbed into the open sunlight; but 
almost immediately the trail, still 
following the stream, plunged 
among golden willows, cottonwoods, 

(Turn to page 44) 
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Why Hire a Guide? 


By JOHN WARREN GILES 


OST experienced fishermen re- 
M gard a favorite guide as their 
best friend. 

They write him a few lines reli- 
giously throughout the winter, send 
him a pipe at Christmas, and, as 
spring approaches, gaze longingly 
northward, eagerly awaiting word 
from him that “the ice is out.” After 
you have fished with a real out-door 
man for many years, you really feel 
you know him, and you will never 
forget the effort he has made to 
make so many of your fishing trips 
such a success. 

But if you are a younger fisher- 
man or one who has recently taken 
up the sport, should you hire a 
guide at the lake where you plan to 
go, even though you take along your 
own motor and boat? This writer be- 
lieves that you should and will try 
to tell you why. 

In the first place, no matter what 
your age or experience as a fisher- 
man, one of the objects of the trip 
is fun, rest, and relaxation. There- 
fore, if you have some one along to 
take charge of things, including the 
preparation of one good meal a day 
in the woods, you will be relieved 
of a great deal of responsibility 
—especially if you have with you a 
friend who is a novice or one who 
is somewhat skeptical as to the out- 
come of the entire expedition. No 
matter how poor the food may be in 
the fishing camp where you stay, and 
it sometimes is, if you have a guide 
who is a good out-door cook you 
are assured of one excellent meal a 
day which will mitigate the damage 
of the poor ones you may get at the 
little hotel, motel, or camp where 
you are staying. Of course this is not 
the universal rule, but you must face 
the fact that these resorts in the re- 
mote woods cannot get the fruit, vege- 
tables, and meats that are available to 
the city restaurants. So even though 
the first reason for hiring a guide 
may be gastronomical, it is practical 
and will add a lot to your friend’s 
good humour, if not your own. One 
of the most successful variations you 
can introduce into your fishing day 
is to spend the morning resting 
around the camp and, instead of hav- 
Ing your dinner at noon, start out 
about 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
You will then have the benefit of 
the late afternoon and evening fish- 
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ing. If you can get a mess of lake 
perch, they make the finest supper 
ever, if fried or broiled. In this way 
you get the benefit of the sunset and 
the wind is usually down. With a 
guide you can be sure of getting 
home even though the trip back 
through the islands is by moonlight. 
To miss one of these trips is to miss 
ene of the real thrills of the Cana- 
dian summer. 

Secondly, if this is your first trip 
to this particular lake, you certainly 
do not know the topography of the 
land or the best places to fish. One 
of the fundamentals of fishing, as 
everyone knows, is knowing the 
depth of water you are fishing in; 
unless you want to turn the trip 
into a sounding expedition, you will 
waste a great deal of time fishing 
where the water is entirely too deep 
for either bass or pike. Fishing off 
points and near visible shoals and 
weed beds may be all right for a sun- 
burn, but if you want fish, there 
may be many deep shoals and weed- 
beds in the lake that only your 
guide through years of experience 
has been able to locate. These are 
the places you do not want to miss. 
Many resorts today, especially in 
Ontario, suffer from the lack of good 
live bait, and in many lakes the bait 
is brought in from a distance as great 
as 25 or 30 miles. Since the supply 
is limited, the local guides get the 
preference with the bait-man, so if 
you want to have a sufficient supply 
of live bait on hand each day, you 
will find the local influence of your 
guide invaluable in that respect. 
Knowledge of the lake is a must, es- 
pecially if your fishing time is limited. 
This includes, of course, knowing the 
location of the most picturesque 
places to land for lunch where there 
is a good fireplace and, in many 
cases, a cold spring back in the 
woods. Also, since it is your boat 
and not the guide’s, you should be 
interested in a camp-site where your 
boat is sufficiently sheltered so as 
not to be pounded to pieces by an 
inshore wind, while you concentrate 
on assisting in the preparation of 
the noon-day dinner. 

Ona strange lake you are not fami- 
liar with the deep bays and other 
formations which might well prove 
excellent shelter in the event of a 
very sudden squall. In Ontario, and 
the Adirondacks, the weather can 
change very fast, especially in August, 
and if you have to depend only on 
your inexperience with the local ter- 
rain, you may find yourself on a 
windward shore stretching for miles 
with no place to protect your boat 


from the merciless beating of a very 
angry lake. Here again all this may 
be completely obviated by the ex- 
perienced eye of your guide who has 
been thru hundreds of these storms 
and can very often predict their 
severity in advance, from the cloud 
formations—as he puts it, “the look 
of the sky.” In addition, your guide 
knows the spots where there is an 
old boat-house or abandoned camp 
that you can get into. The writer 
recalls one instance where, in a ter- 
rific down-pour lasting several hours, 
he found himself and his companion 
dry and comfortable in a cave, sev- 
eral hundreds yards from the shore, 
thanks to the guide. On this sub- 
ject of locale, there are, as you know, 
many small lakes adjacent to larger 
lakes which are often seldom fished 
because of their inaccessibility. These 
are the spots that you should have a 
try at since you are in the neighbor- 
hood, and a few well-chosen ques- 
tions to your guide will reveal them. 
Most guides do not voluntarily re- 
veal this information, as they all 
have a few lakes where they like to 
go by themselves and get a few big 
ones quickly for their own use. How- 
ever, if you show proper enthusiasm 
for such a trek you can usually get 
them to take you to such a lake, 
and it is generally very worthwhile, 
although the going may be a bit 
rough. There is probably only one 
boat on such a lake, and it is the 
guide who has the “in” with the 
owner to secure the boat for the day. 

Will you miss many interesting 
sights without a guide? The answer 
is definitely “yes.”” Unless you have 
spent many years in the woods, you 
just cannot expect to be alert to all 
the sights and sounds that go with 
the daily drama all about you. You 
of course do not know that in the 
center of the island along side of 
which you are fishing, there is a tall 
lone pine, and in the top of that tree 
is the nest of a bald eagle containing 
three hungry eaglets making a con- 
tinuous demand for food and more 
food. Your guide knows this because 
he noticed the nest last winter while 
he was pursuing a red fox across that 
island. He will most probably tell 
you about it, and if you take the 
trouble to land and walk in there 
you may be treated to the unusual 
sight of the senior eagle proudly fly- 
ing into the nest with a 20 inch pike 
which he has snared for the benefit 
of his children. If your taste runs to 
deer, your guide knows just the spot 
where a beautiful buck and his doe 


—_ 


customarily come down in the eye. 
ning for a drink, and your camera 
will be very proud of the shot. If you 
are so hungry at noon that your un. 
divided attention is glued on your 
plate of fish and potatoes, which you 
know will be topped off with some 
local pie, and you have no guide 
with you, you may miss completely 
an unforgettable sight. At that mo. 
ment, 40 feet above your head in the 
top of a big pine there is a seven. 
foot black snake stealing gently to. 
ward a bird’s nest where he hopes 
to find a succulent dinner of eggs, 
These guides are really looking 
around to guarantee that you see 
the whole show. 

However, let us not be naive about 
this business of a guide at your right 
hand. What kind of a guide should 
you choose for this all too-short ten 
days? Fortunately, in this business 
age is no barrier, and you will find 
the older men naturally much more 
interesting and more patient with 
your sometimes clumsy attempts to 
handle a rod, much less a 314 pound 
bass. The older guides have had a 
wealth of experience in handling 
people and they are of course the 
most sought after, especially because 
of their cooking ability. Do not hesi- 
tate to let your guide do the talking. 
He may not have gone to Yale but as 
a raconteur he often has no equal; 
confidentially he is not at all im- 
pressed with hearing about your 
prowess on the golf course or about 
some complicated real estate deal. 
To him you are in that boat to catch 
some good fish and you had better 
keep your mind on your work. 

There are some paragraphs which 
one dislikes writing but this one 
must unfortunately go in. In this 
guiding business today, there are 
some men who really do not know 
anything about fishing and care less 
about it. You know, you can get a 
guide’s license in Ontario and in 
many of the states for a nominal fee 
and when you apply you are not 
even asked if you know the stern of 
a boat from the bow. These are the 
boys to be avoided. They are in the 
game for a few months in the sum- 
mer for what they can get out of it 
and they are always well covered by 
that old excuse “they just werent 
biting today.” How do you spot 
them? Well, it is very difficult for the 
stranger, but one way to protect 
yourself from these frauds is always 
to insist on meeting and talking to 
your guide before you hire him. If 
you have had any experience in fish- 
ing you can usually size up your 


(Turn to page 42) 
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Using Our Wilderness Resources 
(From page 15) 


we are to approach these two goals of 
maintaining reference points for 
science and natural solitude for an 
increasing population. 

Can we maintain primitive lands 
as scientific laboratories where (as 
one eminent ecologist recently put it) 
man is restricted to the hunting, fish- 
ing and nomadic stage? For two rea- 
sons, the possibilities here are some- 
what limited. First, it is no longer 
possible to restrict the impact of man 
on most wilderness land in the 
United States to his influence as a 
hunter, fisherman, or nomad. It was 
too late to do this once our programs 
of universal fire protection and pre- 
dator control became reasonably 
effective. Thus, the wilderness areas 
are already subject to a considerable 
degree of wildland management. The 
vegetation is not what it would have 
been had fires from natural causes 
been allowed to run unchecked for 
the past fifty years. The present ani- 
mal population is far different from 
what it would have been in the ab- 
sence of programs of predator con- 
trol. Special hunts to control the 
size of the elk herd in Yellowstone 
Park and the experience with the 
deer herd on the Kaibab plateau are 
only two examples of the fact that 
even in a wilderness from which man 
is virtually excluded, we have by no 
means excluded the biological im- 
yact of man on the area. 

The point here is that we cannot 
create biological islands simply by 
drawing a line around them on a 
map. Provision of the kind of primi- 
tive conditions needed for the scien- 
tist’s check plots will thus depend on 
the most deliberate and careful con- 
trol of all biological factors; that is, 
on land management of a highly in- 
tensive kind aimed at specific scienti- 
fic goals. 

A second limitation stems from the 
impact of the natural biological pro- 
cesses themselves. A wilderness 1s 
anything but static. It goes through 
a steady change in the distribution 
of various plant and animal forms 
and in the balance between them. 
Occasionally, unmanaged _ biology 
may produce conditions where catas- 
trophic change in the natural en- 
vironment is inevitable unless man 
intervenes. Fifteen years ago an epi- 
demic of Englemann spruce beetles 
started in a Colorado forest of gener- 
ally wilderness character. Before it 
terminated, largely as a result of 
natural checks, it had destroyed five 
billion board feet of spruce timber 





in Colorado, with obvious impacts 
far beyond the wilderness itself. Re. 
cently, the direct loss due to epidemic 
insect damage on the forests of the 
Cannell Meadows area has been estj- 
mated at 25 million board feet per 
year. The scientist may look on cer. 
tain catastrophes of this kind as 
highly valuable for his purposes. The 
trouble is that when the effects can. 
not be confined to the laboratory 
(and insect and disease epidemics 
in a wilderness cannot be so con 
fined), someone has to choose be 
tween the scientific values and the 
other values jeopardized by science, 
Thus, the possibility for catastrophe 
in the wilderness raises issues similar 
(at least in kind, if not in degree) to 
those of atomic testing, where the 
needs of science must be weighed 
against the hazards to man in areas 
other than science. 

In a limited number of very favor- 
able topographic situations, such as 
the Isle Royale in Lake Superior or 
certain mesas of the West, these inter- 
actions between the wilderness and 
the area around it may be so mini- 
mized that true natural laboratories 
should be preserved. But for the 
vast bulk of wilderness, biological 
interaction with conditions outside 
the wilderness cannot be prevented. 
In all such areas, scientific goals will 
only be achieved through very care- 
ful control of all aspects of the en- 
vironment—that is, by deliberate and 
effective management of the wilder- 
ness for scientific purposes. 

Wilderness preservation has severe 
limitations as a means of meeting 
the recreational and_ inspirational 
needs of a growing population. How- 
ever natural it may be, fire or epi- 
demic in a wilderness would be dis- 
astrous for any kind of recreational 
values. This point has been recog: 
nized by most advocates of “strict” 
preservation, who suggest that man 
should maintain a degree of fire, in- 
sect, and disease control even in a 
wilderness, although how this might 
be achieved without excessive cost is 
not entirely clear. 

But a more important problem is 
this: The very growth in demand 
for forest recreation represents the 
greatest prospective threat to main- 
taining forest environments of natu- 
ral solitude. A summertime visit to 
some of the areas now designated as 
wilderness is all that is needed to 
demonstrate this point. A friend of 
mine returned from the High Sierra 
Wilderness last summer and reported 
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sitting beside the trail for ninety 
minutes while a single organized 
group of campers passed by in the 
other direction. At that point, my 
friend was a long way from natural 
solitude, even though in the midst 
of a so-called wilderness environ- 
ment. 

No land use conflict is growing 
faster than this one between large 
numbers of people desiring wildland 
recreation and the wilderness goal 
of natural solitude. How sharp the 
conflict may become is suggested by 
projections of future demand for 
forest recreation in California, which 
indicate that by 1965 demand for 
wilderness-type recreation will be 
twice what it was in 1955. To em- 
phasize the importance of this trend, 
let me point out that if these pro- 
jected increases in national forest 
recreational use actually develop, we 
will have to meet a demand for about 
30 million visitor days of forest rec- 
reation in 1965, compared with only 
17 million in 1955. Natural solitude 
will be hard pressed to survive such 
an onslaught. 

Moreover, if we were to try to solve 
the problem by enlarging the avail- 
able area of wilderness so as to main- 
tain the 1955 proportion between 
wilderness users and wilderness land, 
we would need almost 4 million ad- 
ditional wilderness acres in Califor- 
nia by 1965. This would mean add- 
ing to the wilderness system an area 
equivalent to forty per cent of the 
commercial timber area on the na- 
tional forests in California. These 
facts suggest to me that wilderness 


preservation as a policy has drastic 
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limitations as a means for meeting 
needs for primitive recreation ep. 
vironment. We simply do not have 
available enough land to meet pros. 
pective increases in demand for 
primitive environments by means of 
wilderness preserves. 

A more effective answer to the 
problem of providing natural soli- 
tude on a broad scale for larger num. 
bers of people is to recognize that 
both primitive and mass recreation 
are essential goals in wildland use, 
and then to manage the land both 
inside and outside wilderness areas 
so as to increase the supply of these 
particular kinds of values. My own 
profession of forestry has been seri. 
ously at fault, I think, in not giving 
more attention to the development 
of land management practices better 
designed to serve the full range of 
recreational values. But there is a 
clear evidence that this management 
approach holds very great promise. 
For many years National Park Serv. 
ice foresters have been manipulating 
vegetation—that means cutting tim. 
ber—in order to maintain views and 
other aesthetic values in Yosemite 
Valley. The Forest Service has dem- 
onstrated clearly on the Angeles and 
San Bernardino National Forests that 
timber harvesting by commercial 
methods is not only compatible with 
the highest forest recreation values 
but is actually essential if those values 
are not to be destroyed by the bio- 
logical process. 

Thus, much more careful manage 
ment not only of the vegetation but 
also of the people who use primitive 
recreation areas is essential if the 
needs of a growing population are 
to be met. We have done so little 
of this kind of management that 
many people fail to understand its 
potentialities. Yet it is only through 
such management that we can find 
a way out of the dilemma posed by 
an increasing population demanding 
more and more opportunity to get 
away from the culture that popula: 
tion creates. 

The aspects of using wilderness for 
science and recreation that I have 
discussed provide some yardsticks 
against which policies such as those 
embodied in the Wilderness Bill can 
be judged. In giving legislative 
recognition to scientific, recreational, 
and related objectives in wildland 
management, the bill would place 
such goals on a par with timber pro 
duction, watershed protection, al 
other recognized forest uses. Such 
recognition would strengthen the 
ability of the administrative agenclés 
to achieve and enforce an optimum 
balance among the several forest uses: 
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To this extent wilderness legislation 
seems to me important and desirable. 

But beyond this statement of goals, 
the present Wilderness Bill does not 
provide effective means for achieving 
the public interest in scientific and 
recreational values. I have argued 
that both the scientific laboratory 
and the environment of natural soli- 
tude can only be maintained—in the 
face of inevitable biological processes 
and almost as inevitable population 
growth—by very careful and inten- 
sive management of all wildlife areas, 
both inside and outside the parts 
specified for inclusion in the Wilder- 
ness Preservation System. The Wil- 
derness Bill will not lead to the at- 
tainment of that kind of intensive 
management so urgently needed if 
the recreational, scenic, scientific, and 
conservation objectives sought by the 
bill are to be obtained. The bill is 
based on the idea that these values 
can be maintained by mere preserva- 
tion of the status quo. I have already 
shown why I believe this premise is 
faulty in the light of what we know 
about biology, the extent of man’s 
impact on the earth, and the social 
pressures incident to vast increases 
in population, 

Moreover, the Wilderness Bill in 
its present form compromises dras- 
tically with its own avowed policy of 
strict preservation. It permits graz- 
ing and the use of aircraft or motor- 
boats on national forest wilderness 
units where these practices have al- 
ready become established, subject to 
such restrictions as the Secretary of 
Agriculture deems desirable. It per- 
mits necessary measures of insect and 
disease control within national forest 
wilderness, subject to conditions pre- 
scribed by the secretary. It permits 
prospecting, mining, or the establish- 
ment of reservoirs and water conser- 
vation works on the national forest 
wilderness when authorized by the 
President of the United States. It 
permits road construction necessary 
for authorized mining and reservoir 
works, again when authorized by 
the President. Thus, the bill clearly 
recognizes what I have suggested as 
the most pressing need—intensive 
management of the land for that use 
or uses which, on each area, will con- 
tribute most to net public benefits. 

Although it thus tacitly admits the 
need for a multiple use approach, the 
bill scatters responsibility for recog- 
nizing needs for various types of use 
among the Congress, the President, 
and the Se¢retaries of Agriculture and 
Interjor: None of these authorities 
is charged with the responsibility of 
determining the optimum balance 
among all competing uses. This is 
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not an auspicious arrangement for 
achieving the best use of a complex 
resource. 

The Forest Service, the Park Serv- 
ice, and other land-administering 
agencies have long been aware of the 
need for preservation of natural en- 
vironment in our mountain areas. 
The fact that we have relatively 
large wilderness areas in California 
today is concrete testimony to the 
ability of these agencies both to sense 
the needs and to meet them in a 
substantial degree. In view of this 
record of performance,- why adopt 
legislation which takes responsibility 
for these very difficult decisions away 
from the very organizations which 
demonstrated their ability to deal 
effectively with them? 

The Wilderness Bill also provides 
a National Wilderness Preservation 
Council to promote wilderness pres- 
ervation. Establishment of such a 
special purpose council will surely 
encourage establishment of other 
councils designed to advance the in- 
terest of other single purpose uses of 
the forests. At a time when we need 
to be using every means to secure 
better co-ordination of multiple uses 
and better resolving of the conflicts 
between such uses, establishment of 
one or more special interest councils 
seems a backward step. 

If we are to meet our real needs 
for natural solitude and primitive 
environment, we must do far more 
than establish well-enforced ‘No 
Trespassing” regulations around 
existing roadless areas. We need to 
use every device at our command to 
get increased benefits from the wild- 
land areas. The Cannell Meadows 
Working Circle is perhaps a good 
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illustration of the potential available 
in this kind of approach. 

After careful study by the Fores 
Service and review by two different 
Secretaries of Agriculture, the multi. 
ple use values of the area have been 
judged to be greater than the values 
for primitive recreation alone. This 
policy will permit salvage of insect. 
infested timber, avoiding a conspicu- 
ous waste of wood and permitting 
control of an epidemic potentially 
hazardous to other areas. Proper 
salvage logging at Cannell Meadows 
can contribute very greatly to meet. 
ing the demand for mechanized for. 
est recreation. It can provide roads 
necessary for public access and can 
greatly reduce insect damage, which 
is clearly disastrous to recreational 
values. 

Once the initial salvage has been 
completed, proper recreation man- 
agement in Cannell Meadows can 
play a very significant role in reliev. 
ing the growing pressure on current: 
ly overburdened forest recreation fa- 
cilities further to the north. Some 
relief of this growing pressure on 
more remote and more scenic wilder- 
ness is vital if primitive conditions 
are to be preserved there. Cannell 
Meadows, under intensive use fo 
recreation, will relieve pressure on 
these other areas and serve in a 
highly significant way to protect their 
wilderness character. 

The properly balanced develop- 
ment of Cannell Meadows and of all 
our other multiple use forest areas 
seems to me to be the most urgent 
and constructive step which we can 
take, if the use of wilderness itself is 
to be maintained on a primitive basis 
in the California of tomorrow. 


Why Hire a Guide? 


(From page 36) 


man. If you make a mistake, do not 
let it embarrass you. Simply tell him 
after a day that you think you and 
your pal will try it alone. Do not 
encourage this racket because you 
think his feelings may be hurt. Your 
pocketbook is being hurt much 
worse, and you can probably get as 
many fish as he will ever bother to 
locate for you. 

If you do not have your own boat 
with you, you should not only care- 
fully look over your proposed man 
but should not just assume he has a 
good safe boat. Ask him to show you 
the boat he uses and make sure it is 
roomy enough for you and your com- 
panion in addition to the guide. It 
is a fact that some guides feel that 
you are out to rough it and enjoy 


paying out good American cash for 
the privilege of being uncomfortable 
all day long. Those are the “good 
old days” of long ago. 

When you stop and consider how 
much you can learn about bass fish- 
ing from an experienced bass fisher- 
man in your all too-short stay, and 
how much you can find out about 
the particular lake you are on and 
the surrounding country, it seems 4 
shame not to make the investment 
in a competent guide, not to met 
tion the great entertainment that 
most of them provide. 

If you are going to attend Mother 
Nature’s show, the greatest show on 
earth, why not have someone with 
you who knows the “names and 
numbers” of all the players. 
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ALOUEVIE 


MODRERN PIONEER OF THE FAR NORTH 


Newest bird in the wilds of Alaska and northern Canada 
is the Alouette, world’s first production turbine-powered 
helicopter. In once-inaccessible corners of our 49th State, 
as well as in wilderness areas of Canada, the Alouette* e Greatest fuel flexibility: uses JP-1, 
is doing “impossible” jobs with a minimum of fuss and JP-4, 640 Kerosene, or Diesel 
feathers. As a passenger craft, a utility workhorse, a fire- . Instant take-off 
: i “ e Simplified controls 
fighter, an ambulance, and in any role it’s called on to © fadenianceus power response 
fill, the Alouette does its work efficiently, quickly, eco- e Low maintenance time to flight time 
nomically. The Alouette is performing yeoman service for e Top performance in extreme hot or cold weather 


a wide range of industries. 


*Designed by Sud Aviation of France 


THE ALOUETTE IS ASSEMBLED, TESTED AND DISTRIBUTED BY: 


REPUBLIC AVIATION CoRPoRATION——@® 
MELICOPVER MIVIEStoy 


[EARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, WN. Y. 
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Afoot In the Grand Canyon 
(From page 34) 

and little purple asters. It was a 
pathway that bade us slow our steps 
and linger, for the rich swampy 
smell of the willows hung on the air, 
gold and black Monarch butterflies 
dallied among the trees or rested 
upon the purple blossoms, and the 
sunlight filtering through the au. 
tumn-turned leaves filled the place 
with streams of yellow light. But we 
did not tarry over-long, and shortly 
before noon we reached Indian Gar. 
dens, that oasis in the canyon where 
water is abundant and the trees 
grow tall and cool. 

Two-thirds of the distance was be. 
hind us, and we were not at all tired, 
In fact, we felt good. We looked up 
at the towering walls, red and white 
and golden hued, above us. Still 
about 3500 feet to climb, we figured, 
and it had to be steep because the 
miles were getting fewer. The big 
climb was still ahead of us, but we 
had six or so hours of daylight left. 
Barring accident, we could make it. 

We slaked our thirst generously at 
one of the fountains and sat down 
to eat our lunches, quietly watching 
for muledeer and wild turkeys, which 
are said to be abundant in the Gar- 
dens. But we saw no living thing ex- 
cept two acrobatic chickadees in the 
cottonwoods above our heads. 

But we couldn’t spend the day sit- 
ting in the shade. It was up all the 
way from here, and it was hot. For 
the next mile or more we were out 
on the plateau in the greasewood, 
the sagebrush, and the gleaming 
desert sunlight. 

At about one and one-half miles 
from the top the real climb began. 
One hairpin turn lapped back upon 
another. We were climbing at the 
rate of about one thousand or more 
feet per mile, and, marvelously, we 
were climbing in the shadows. The 
sun shone on the top of the wall 
above us and on the plateau below, 
but not down the interminable red 
cliff where we climbed. 

And we were not really alone, 
either. Quick brown lizards darted 
here and there about us, and once, 
as we rested, a small black tarantula 
stalked across the trail ahead of us 
with a curiously slow and sluggish 
movement. 

At last, after what seemed hours 
of unsucceeding effort, we reached 
the top of the dark red hermit-shale 
cliffs and began the final 800-foot 
ascent of the precipitous white walls 
of the Coconino and Kaibab stratas. 


It was a long pull and a hard one, 
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that last mile and a half. Although 
we could have gone on climbing for 
several more hours if necessary, it 
was with a distinct feeling of relief 
that we passed through the arch at 
the top of Bright Angel Trail and 
out into the bright sunshine and 
cooler air of the South Rim. 

We looked at our watches. 2:45 
pm. Up from Phantom Ranch in 
seven hours with no strain at all! We 
were quite pleased with ourselves, I 
must contess. 

It was a really worthwhile hike— 
a rewarding adventure worthy of 
many more than the two October 
days we were able to allot to it. But 
there will be other years. .. . 


Reading About Resources 
(From page 31) 

stacked together on my desk: Eco- 
nomics of American Forestry by Al- 
bert C. Worrell (John Wiley & Sons, 
N. Y. 1959. $9.75) and Two Little 
Savages by Ernest Thompson Seton 
(Doubleday, N. Y. 1959. $3.95). One 
is very heavy and very learned, an 
intellectual exercise for the Yale stu- 
dents whom Dr. Worrell so ably 
teaches. The other is very simple and 
not at all learned, no more than 
amusement for youngsters a long dis- 
tance from Yale. 

Giving the term “forest manage- 
ment” the broadest possible connota- 
tion, I doubt that there is a subject 
within the embrace of this term that 
is more misunderstood, or more 
often ignored by otherwise skilled 
managers, than forestry economics. 
Forestry is largely a series of skills, 
infinitely varied, intricate and com- 
plex, but skills nonetheless. But 
forestry economics is not itself a skill, 
and hence it is side-stepped by able 
men whose effectiveness could be 
doubled if they would only get a 
frm foundation in this incompar- 
ably difficult subject. 

Economics of American Forestry 
is more than an introduction. For 
the average forester or forest owner, 
this is a book that is a whole course 
in itself. Every aspect of forest prod- 
ucts as valuable products is discussed 
with knowledge, common sense, and 
a deft touch at putting words to- 
gether. This is definitely not sum- 
mer-time reading, but set aside as a 
major winter project it is doubtful if 
re other project could prove as use- 
ul. 

I mention Two Little Savages in 
the same breath because both books 
are concerned with outdoors values: 
In one instance monetary values, and 
in the other, what I suppose we 
could best call character-building 
values. This Seton book, avidly read 
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TRAIL 
RIDERS 
OF THE WILDERNESS 


Last Call for 1959 


Enjoy soul-stirring days amid the 
lofty mountains and crystal clear 
streams of the Western wilderness in 
Colorado, California and New Mexico. 
Listen to the coyote’s weird yelp shatter 


night’s stillness as full moon peeps be- 
tween snow-crested crags. Join with 
delightful companions in songs of the 


trail around the dying embers of a 


friendly camp fire. Thrill to the cook’s 
lusty “Come and Get It,” as he signals 
the beginning of each new adventure 


packed day. 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
AUGUST 24 TO SEPTEMBER 3 


$230 from Durango, Colorado 
Party limited to 25 


GILA WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
AUGUST 25 TO SEPTEMBER 4 
$250 from Socorro, New Mexico 


Party 


limited to 20 (Filled) 


MT. WHITNEY-HIGH SIERRA, 


CALIFORNIA 


AUGUST 26 TO SEPTEMBER 4 
$250 from Lone Pine, California 


Party 


limited to 20 (Filled) 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
SEPTEMBER 7 TO SEPTEMBER 17 


$230 from Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Party limited to 25 


Two of the late trips are closed to 
further registration, but it may be pos- 
sible to pick up a cancelled reservation. 


Wire your reservation today. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








and loved a half-century ago, is a 
new edition that brings welcome re- 
lief from the torrents of juvenile 
science fiction. It is sentimental, 
painfully romantic, and often much 
stranger than truth, yet it expresses 


| a type of participation in the out- 


door world which should never be 
out of date. And after the immensely 
important dollars-and-cents consid- 
erations of Worrell’s book, it is a de- 
light to re-discover these equally im- 
portant considerations of the heart. 
I have enjoyed and profited from 
them both. 

And speaking of profitable things, 
many a college student has gained 
much from Conserving Natural Re- 





| sources by Shirley Walter Allen. It | 


is good news that now, four years 


| after the first edition, a revised sec- 
| ond edition (McGraw-Hill, N. Y. 


1959. $6.75) has been prepared, in- 


| corporating new material concerning 


waste, the conserving of the atmos- 
phere as a natural resource, and the 
role of atomic energy as a power 
source. These three additions en- 
rich an already good text, which can 


| be recommended afresh as an ex- 


cellent introduction for anyone un- 
familiar with the broad resource 
situation in the United States. 


Forestry Prospects 
Analyzed 
(From page 30) 


panded population, buying power 
and high standards of living, we will 
be called upon to meet demands that 
previously were undreamed of,” 
Buckley said. “But, our participation 


| in this great growth will be chal- 


| materials and other methods to do | 


lenged in the next 15 years, not so 
much from the availability of ma- 
terial, as the challenge from other 


the job better in a more attractive 
form for a more efficient cost. It will 
take the combined brains, energy, 
and resources of industry, finance, 


| and education in the Northwest to 


meet this challenge, but I am con- 
fident we can do it.” 

Earl Coe, director, Department 
of Conservation, Washington, ex- 


| plored the topic of how to finance 
| conservation practices that are in the 


domain of the federal government. 
“Annual appropriations by Con- 
gress,” he said, “no matter how en- 
lightened an appeal is made by the 


national administration, never seem | 


adequate to do the job that is needed, 
or at least the job that proponents of 
conservation and resource develop- 
ment envision. 

“One proposal, affecting the source 
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THIS IS 
YOUR INVITATION 


To Take Part In The 


84 th 
ANNUAL MEETING 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
FORESTRY 

ASSOCIATION 


Theme of Meeting: 


Resources and People— 
A Challenge of 
Co-Existence 


OCTOBER 11-14, 1959 
BEDFORD SPRINGS HOTEL, 
BEDFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


This meeting will be held in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of The Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association and friends 
of both Associations are cordially in- 
vited to attend. You do not need to be 
a member. There will be no registration 
fee. Send your reservation to the hotel 
today. Rates are American Plan which 
includes meals. Convention rate per day 
will be $16.00 per person, two persons 
to a room and $19.00 per person for 
single rooms. Gratuities are in addition. 


OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS — PANEL 
DISCUSSIONS—ANNUAL BANQUET— 
CONSERVATION AWARDS — FIELD 
TRIPS — EXHIBITS — OX ROAST — 
BARN DANCE — COME — LISTEN — 
PARTICIPATE 
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of federal subsidies toward the cost of 
constructing irrigation projects, has 
been advanced by reclamation groups. 
Their proposition is that the unas- 
signed revenues in prospect from 
federal power dams be used as a 
general {und to pay irrigation con- 
struction costs deemed beyond the 
ability of the farmer to repay. This 
is known familiarly as the ‘Basin 
Account’ principle. 

“It seems to me,” Coe continued, 
“that the conservation of our timber 
resources through proper manage- 
ment is, and should be, a vital factor 
in our hydro-electric power program. 
The inter-relationship of interests 
between good forest management 
and wise hydro-electric development 
should be encouraged. Therefore, is 
it not well to consider the possible 
use of some of the presently unas- 
signed revenues of our federal power 
dams in the Northwest for the build- 
ing of forest access roads?” 

Coe explained that, “Money ex- 
pended from the so-called ‘Basin Ac- 
count’ is not really a subsidy in this 
case because the forest road value is 
returned in the form of additional 
revenues from timber sales. In this 
way the money from the ‘Basin Ac- 
count’ continues to be used and re- 
used for productive conservation and 
resource development work here in 
the Pacific Northwest where the 
money was originally earned. I might 
add here that Congress is now con- 
sidering a bill that would remove 
this ‘Basin Account’ money from the 
Pacific Northwest for expenditures 
in other regions.” 


Cape Cod Forests 
(From page 29) 


could furnish beams and _ flooring 
trimmed to these sizes. 

What happened to these ancient 
forests? Mostly they suffered under 
the philosophy of the time which 
considered forests a nuisance, to be 
removed as easily and cheaply as 
possible. Many of the old timber 
stands were cut for lumber or fuel- 
wood; some were cut to clear land 
for agriculture, particularly the 
growing of corn and wheat. Between 
1750 and 1800 Cape Cod farmers en- 
Joyed a half-century of prosperity, 
and more and more land was cleared 
as the wheat market boomed. Clear- 
ings also were made for apple and 
other fruit tree orchards. 

While some of the forest was felled 
for farming, more was being burned, 
by accident or plan. In 1754, for ex- 
ample, the town of Sandwich ap- 























IF TIMBER IS YOUR BUSINESS-- 


you need the 1959 
An Encyclopedia 
of World Timbers 


by F. H. Titmuss 








In one fact-packed, thoroughly practical volume—all the information 
you need to know to identify and evaluate nearly two hundred kinds of 
timbers originating in every part of the world. Every wood is now given 
a page to itself; the definitions and identifications have been carefully 
revised and extended. The resulting volume will form an indispensable 
addition to your desk library. Illustrated with finely reproduced photo- 
micrographs of some thirty timbers in most common use. 


From better bookstores, or direct from 





PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Just one tool, the low cost Roseman Tiller-Rake, 
with pitch control wheel, does a complete seed- 
bed preparation job. Scarifies hard, rutted and 
compacted ground, tilling and pulverizing the soil, 
grading, spreading and finish raking it into the 
perfect seed bed. No need to own or use plows, 
discs, blades, drags or harrows to complete the job. 
One man does it all quickly, efficiently and per- 





fectly . . . and at substantial savings in cost for 
labor and equipment. 

The Roseman Tiller Rake gives excellent results in 
nursery, plant growing and soil fumigation work. 
Models to fit most tractors. Specify make and 
model of tractor. 


Write for descriptive literature, price and avail- 








ability today on this money saving tool. 


ROSEMAN tractor EQUIPMENT CO. 


2621 CRAWFORD AVE © EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 











IMPORTANT TREE PESTS OF THE 
NORTHEAST. Edited by Dr. H. I. Bald- 
win. Description and control of over 
60 of the most important insects and 
diseases affecting forest and shade trees, 
each discussed by an expert specialist 
on the organism. Book contains 191 
pages and 80 illustrations, subject and 
host indices, fabricoid cover. Only $2.00 
postpaid. Evans Ptg. Co., 294A School 
St., Concord, N. H. 














pointed 42 men to fire the 
woods before April 16.” Burning the 
woods to increase the growth of 
grasses for cattle is practiced in the 
South today. Since sheep and cows 
were kept by Cape farmers then as 
now, we can assume that the woods 
were burned to gain additional for- 
age for the animals. Unfortunately, 
such fires also weaken and kill trees. 
Some of the fires were poorly con- 
trolled, and in 1772 Sandwich was 
swept by “.. . a terrible fire in these 
woods which was attended with great 
destruction of sheep and caused a 
great depreciation of property.” 

The great land-clearing boom 
ended on the Cape about mid-way 
in the 19th Century when the farm 
prosperity bubble burst. The soils 
of the Cape were marginal to begin 
with, and the intensive cultivation 
had soon depleted them. Farm in- 
come dropped, and when gold was 
discovered in California, many Cape 
Codders deserted their worn-out 
farms and joined the ‘‘Forty-niners.” 

On the abandoned farms, wind 
erosion of the light, sandy soils be- 
came a serious problem. Beach 
grasses and trees were planted in ef- 
forts to stabilize the drifting soil 
which heaped up in dunes in many 
places. Henry Thoreau, in his book 
Cape Cod, described the setting up 
of pitch pine plantations in Yar- 
mouth and Dennis, and pictured 
the Cape of the early 1850’s as a 
poor, barren, sandy place with scat- 
tered stands of scrubby, stunted 
trees. 

Meanwhile, the forest fires con- 
tinued and the old reports, issued an- 
nually by the towns, list the hun- 
dreds of acres burned over each year. 

















LAY Wyoming Bentonite 


Especially prepared for 


Fire Retardant Gel 
AMERICAN COLLOID COMPANY 


5100 SUFFIELD COURT e SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 
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Even in modern times there «re fires; 
in 1957 a jet airplane crashed in the 
forest near Mashpee and started a 


fire which burned over 450 «acres be. 
fore it was brought under control, 

The droughty, sandy soils of Cape 
Cod are conducive to the spread of 
forest fires, many of which lave left 
great scars on the woodlands. For 
example, the areas on both sides of 
Route 130 between Mashpee and 
Sandwich, and the forested hill just 
to the north of Falmouth, bear the 
marks of extensive fires. Scattered 
white snags, their bases still black 
with charred wood, are all that re. 
main of the old forest in these places, 
The snags are surrounded by dense 
stands of young pitch pines about 
15 feet tall which seeded in follow. 
ing the fires and are reforesting the 
old burns. 

Pitch pine is not easily killed by 
fire and, where a few old trees sur- 
vive, it is a pioneer—one of the first 
trees to seed in the site of a fire. 
When repeated fires reduced the 
competition from other species, pitch 
pine became the dominant tree on 
the Cape Cod ‘countryside. 

After many. years, the pines im- 
proved the soils to the point where 
oaks became established under the 
pine overstory. However, in some 
oak stands, later fires killed the main 
stems of the trees, but the still-living 
roots responded by sending up nv- 
merous sprouts which _ eventually 
formed low, coppice forests. The 
overall impression of the Cape’s nat- 
ural forest stands is that the trees 
are short; trees taller than 50 feet 
are few and far between. 

For the most part, the natural for- 
ests of present day Cape Cod reflect 
their heritage of fire and neglect. But 
many of the Cape towns are today 
working toward improving and pre 
serving forest areas within the tow? 
ship limits. 

Scientifically managed town for- 
ests, established by local conserva- 
tion groups, are helping to increas? 
the total acreage of productive for- 
est land on the Cape. An excellent 
example of this is the Falmouth 
Town Forest. It is managed primart 
ly to protect the watershed of Long 
Pond, the town’s water supply, but 
silvicultural practices will increase 
the growth and ultimate timber yield 
of the coniferous plantations an 
natural forest stands. Cleared areas 
in the forest have been planted to 
conifers to insure growing stock for 
the future. 

The Bourne Town Forest, Shaw- 
me State Forest, and Nickerson State 
Park are among other forest lands 
under management on Cape Cod. 
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A CAREER REPRINT 
FOR PROSPECTIVE 
FORESTERS 


Second Edition, Enlarged to Include 
Forestry Scholarships Available in 
Forestry Schools 





| er ro fo rove 


The Campaign of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association to 
encourage outstanding young 
men to adopt forestry as a 
career has resulted in the 
publishing -of a 46 - page 
Career reprint, containing 
among others the following 
articles from AMERICAN 
FORESTS Magazine: 


MEN WANTED 


THE MANPOWER SHORTAGE IN 
FORESTRY 


FORESTRY AS A CAREER 


CAN HE GROW WITH OUR 
ORGANIZATION? 


THE BIG STEP 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
FORESTRY SCHOOL 


AVAILABLE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Copies of this Reprint are now 
available at the following 
prices: 


1- 24 copies—50¢ 
25- 49 copies—45¢ 
50- 99 copies—40¢ 
100-499 copies—35¢ 


We will provide special quotations, 
on 500 or more copies. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 17TH STREET, N.W., 
WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 














Recently the town of Dennis estab- 
lished a stake in the future when it 
acquired a tract of land to be man- 
aged as a town forest. The parks and 
town forests are part of an energetic 
“Keep Cape Cod Green” program 
designed to rebuild the Cape forests 
to something of their pre-Colonial 
value and beauty. This movement 
will be greatly helped by the master 
conservation plan of the proposed 
national seashore. 


The Expendables 
(From page 23) 


desirable situation. A sister agency 
offered BLM fifteen more smoke- 
jumpers but the offer could not be 
accepted because there was no plane 
equipped for such use and no base 
facilities for the squad. Borate tanker 
planes and helicopters are expensive, 
specialized types of equipment that 
must be brought in from California. 
They are not available for emer- 
gency charter in Alaska. No com- 
pany is going to place such expen- 
sive equipment on “stand-by” in 
Alaska on the off chance that it will 
receive an emergency fire contract 
when there are other opportunities 
at home. 


These facts and many others re- 
ceived critical review by conserva- 
tionists in Washington. They de- 
cided the time had come to make a 
more determined effort to place for- 
est protection in Alaska on a sound 
basis. Accordingly they drafted the 
following wire on July 2, 1959: 


The Honorable Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower 

The White House 

Washington, D. C. 


Alaskan forest fires now raging 
over 130,000 acres of federal lands. 
Many of these fires are unmanned 
and spreading rapidly. The situation 
worsens daily. The undersigned or- 
ganizations representing millions of 
citizens denounce as a national dis- 
grace the false economy that para- 
lyzes realistic and necessary fire con- 
trol in Alaska while millions of 
dollars of resources go up in smoke. 
Budget Bureau recommended and 
Congress voted $250,000 slash in the 
Bureau of Land Management's inade- 
quate fire presuppression appropria- 
tions. This jeopardizes newly organ- 
ized smokejumper force which could 
reduce this deplorable national loss 
and negates previous congressionally 
approved five year intensified pro- 
tection program. This crisis de- 
mands emergency action to assure 
adequate appropriations for perma- 





Bartlett W E Combination 
TREE TRIMMER AND SAW 


Double leverage ac- 
tion of pulley gives 
extra power. Head 
sections 307 overall. 
Easily converted from @ 
pole pruner to pole § 
saw for large limbs, 
and extra lengths can 
be added to make de- 
sired length—Capac- 
ity of pruner 1%’ 
with dropforged, side- 
cutting blade. Saw 
will handle larger 
branches. Has 16” 
curved blade with peg 
teeth. Other styles 
available. 

The WE Combination 
with 2-6 ft. sections 
is recommended 
since it can be used 
as an 8/2 ft. pole, 
using one section or 
a 1442 ft. pole by 
using 2 sections. 


OCTAGON POLE 
Price Complete $35.00 Delivered in U. S. A. 




















Protect all prun- 
ing wounds with 
this specially pre- 
pared paint. Pure 
Egyptian black 
asphalt base. Will 
freeze 
or blister. 1 gal., 
$5.50. Delivered in 
U.S.A. 


not crack, 


Write for Free Catalog #39 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3019 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2, Mich. 














HAS IT OCCURRED 
TO YOU? 


There are many members and friends 
of The American Forestry Association who 
find it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their life- 
time. Gifts in the form of a bequest are 
welcomed. Officers of the Association will 
gladly consult at any time with those who 
wish to know more about designating 
gifts for educational work in forest con- 
servation. 

Following is a paragraph suitable for 
incorporation in wills: 

“I hereby give, devise and bequeath 
ip eaeenenun eee to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the corporate activities 
of said Association.” 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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ATLANTIC STATES 
FORESTRY COMPANY 


Carthage, North Carolina 
Tercphone WHitney 7-5354 


Timber Inventories 
Timber Sales 
Growth Analyses 
Damage Appraisals 
Forest Type Maps 
Timber Loans 


Aerial and Ground Reconnaissance 














PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
“CONSERVATOR” Planter 
Complete information 
> on request 
a (0: UTILITY TOOL 
° & BODY CO. 
Clintonville, Wis. 

















Free Booklet Available 
BOGS OF THE 
QUETICO- ——- REGION 


Dr. J ing Potzger 


Write The President’s Quetico-Superior 
Committee 
Room 3220 Prudential Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 











TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC. 


Consulting Foresters 
Forest Inventories, Appraisals, Reforestation, 
Management Plans and Services 


1166 7th Avenue West Eugene, Oregon 














PRENTISS & CARLISLE CO., INC, 


Complete Timber Services 
Estimates—Appraisals—Management 


107 Court Street Bangor, Maine 








CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 
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«Vee to use! 
sditeadie Catches more! 





Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, | 


squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes mink, coons without 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. Open ends 
give animal confidence. Fully guaranteed. No jaws or 
springs to break. Rustproof. Sizes for all needs. Send 
for booklet on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 


HAVAHART, 155-T Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE new 40-page booklet and price list. 
Name 
Address 
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nent fire control organization and 
facilities for BLM in Alaska. 


S/American Forestry Association 
American Nature Association 
Izaak Walton League of America 
National Wildlife Federation 
Sport Fishing Institute 

The Wilderness Society 

Wildlife Management Institute 


In due time a response arrived 
from the White House: 


American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 

Thank you for your wire of July 
second relative to the serious situa- 
tion in Alaska resulting from rapid- 
ly spreading forest fires. Secretary 
Seaton advises me that there is ade- 
quate emergency authority to use 
available funds for fire suppression, 
and that the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement is diligently extending 
every effort at this time, including 
the retention of the full presuppres- 
sion force, to cope with emergency 
conditions. 

We, of course, share your concern 
about the loss of timber reserves, 
and hope that the situation is quick- 
ly brought under control. 

S/Wilton B. Persons 
The Assistant to the President 


AFA then sent a reply to General 
Persons: 


Your reassuring telegram of July 
13 is appreciated greatly, for now we 
know that someone is interested in 
protecting the forests of Alaska— 
225,000,000 acres of public property. 
Unfortunately the steps being taken, 
although adequate to meet the pres- 
ent emergency, do nothing to rectify 
the basic deficiency. 

From your military experience, 
you can appreciate the fact that for- 
est fire protection, like national de- 
fense, requires a thoroughly trained, 
fully equipped, completely mobile 
field force ready to go into instant 
action at any moment. Apparently 
there are others who do not under- 
stand this basic defense concept. 

Our last communication from 
Alaska revealed only 27 permanent 
Bureau of Land Management fire 
control personnel on duty. This 
number included the pilots, mechan- 
ics, radio operators, clerks, and Ste- 
nographers. This is a very inade- 
quate staff upon which to build a 
fire protection organization. Further- 
more, there is no provision in the 
present budget for the construction 
of base camps and landing fields so 
essential to efficient operations in 
Alaska. 

May we suggest that someone who 











TREES. 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selecte 


> trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. S each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce Austrian 


Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir, 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


ES tise) BOX 27-H BO eee 





$$$ 


TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE-SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. Wy 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries, 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SEEDS 
TREE. . SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 


























EVERGREEN 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


Growers of Pine, sauee, Fir, Hemlock, ete. 
Seedlings cod mo ~ 
FREE WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 


SUNCREST NURSERIES 
Box 305-E Homer City, Penna. 

















American 


Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Engelmann m4 


Spruce, White Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, Wh 

Spruce, ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARAN. 
TEED TO LIVE. Write for FREE (tlustrated Felder. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 


Dept. F Fryeburg, Maine 


CUTTING TOOLS 


for Weeds, Brush, Briars 
LIGHT — EASY TO USE — RAZOR SHARP — SAFE 
Also Heavier Models for Forestry Work 
Write for FREE 
Illustrated Folder 






















THE VICTOR TOOLCO. 
OLEY 468 PENNA. 

























8 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 













Best 
Chrome 
Steel— 
Strong, 
Durable 


THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 


“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 

Write for Prices and Descriptions 
THE C. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL CO. 
218 West Bald Eagle Street, Lock Haven, Pa. 








SILVA COMPASS 
Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Peso ae 


SILVA, INC., Dept.A, LaPorte, ind, 
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fully understands the meaning of 
“presuppresston” and the reasons 
why dependence upon emergency 
action is inadequate, be invited to 
explain the difference to the persons 
responsible for developing appropri- 
ations for the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. Such action could result in 
substantial financial savings as well 
as preservation of a large portion of 
the nation’s natural resources. 

New developments in the Alaskan 
situation will be reviewed in AMERI- 
CAN FORESTS as they occur. At press 
time, rain, not Uncle Sam, had eased 
the crisis somewhat. The odds facing 
expendable fire fighters could be im- 
proved this month if the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee sees fit to 
amend a pending Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act. 


Forests Take Vision 

(From page 13) 
floor. The field where the sawmill 
had been contained several dozen 
husky seven-year-old black walnut 
trees, which stood nearly ten feet tall. 
Another three years and they would 
bear their first harvestable crop of 
nuts. as 

Along the drier ridges and on the 
thin soils of the southern exposure, 
white oak and hickory predomi- 
nated. The oaks formed a_ heavy 
coppice on every stump, while a few 
eight-inch trees had the markings of 
future timber. Intermingled with the 
poplars were young beech, walnuts, 
and locusts. Down in one hollow, an 
abundance of azaleas flowered in 
profusion, adding a touch of color. 
We earmarked them for future house 
plants. Everybody loves flowering 
plants, and healthy wild ones of this 
variety have special enticement. Ten 
acres of 16- to 18-inch beech appeared 
sound and offered some immediate 
potential for timber. 

A county road crosses our land, 
separating three acres of goldenrod 
and bramble from the woods. It bor- 
ders on 1500 feet of the Little Poca 
River, a fine smallmouth bass and 
muskie stream. 


Each time we walked over our 
land we learned something new 
about it. Soon each rock and stump 
and tree took on a meaning within 
itself. The land soon became more 
personal, and its potential and prob- 
lems more apparent. We were proud 
of our choice of areas. It was not 
the best in the country; neither 
was it the worst. One might have 
called it typical of most cutover 
land in the eight-county area sur- 
founding us. If we could make a go 





Congress of Motor Hotels 










Ay TRAVEL GUIDE | 


by BILL ROAMER 





HALLANDALE BEACH, FLA. 





While touring Florida’s fabulous Gold Coast I had 
the pleasure of staying at the DAKAR RESORT MOTEL 
right on the blue Atlantic. Here is a truly complete 
resort with every possible convenience at extremely mod- 
erate rates and no annoying extras. Swimming pool, 
coffee shop, cocktail lounge, free room 
TV, phones, air-conditioning, daily 
maid service, beach lounges. Credit 
eards honored. 


DAKAR 
MOTEL 


Rt. A1lA (Collins Ave. Exit) 
Just north of Miami Beach 


HALLANDALE BEACH, FLA. 








a> FR E E! Write to this motel for 
A your free copy of the 1959 edition 
of Congress TRAVEL GUIDE. 


Lists over 700 fine motels 
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‘START YOUR OWN TREE FARM§ 


McCurdy Bros. Seedlings Have Built-In 
Growability that Provides Profits. 
MID-WEST’S LARGEST PINE TREE 
NURSERIES 2 
40 Million Highest Quality and Most Reason- 
ably Priced Seedlings on the Market for§ 
Spring Planting. ’ 
TREE FARMS FOR SALE— Write Dept. B 
Manton, Mich., for full information. 


Gordon MeCurdy 
with 2-year-old 


McCurdy Bros. Nurseries Faerie 


































MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. 
Enclosed find $6.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine). My name and address is: 


Name 





Street 





City and State 
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HOW TO SAVE MONEY 
IN BRUSH DISPOSAL 


foctes 
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Read how foresters, tree surgeons, high- 
way and park commissions, telephone, 
power and gas companies cut brush dis- 
posal costs up to 50% with a Fitchburg 
Chipper. 


See cut-away color drawings of the 
Fitchburg Chipper—the exclusive 


Fitchburg spring-activated feed plate— 
pictures of different models in action. 


FREE — write for your copy of 
“Chip Dollars from Your Over- 
head.” Address Dept. AF-89. 


A SS eT 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 














WANTED 


Live wire sales representative calling on tim- 
ber industry to handle complete line of pole 
yard equipment: pole shavers, conveyors, 
live decks & related equipment. This is a 
well established line from the country's larg- 
est manufacturer of pole shavers. You will 
have lucrative replacement parts business. 
Protected territory to producers. If you can 
cover the ground and want good commission 
checks contact Sam Jones, 


Nelson Electric Manufacturing 
Company 
P. O. Box 5385 Tulsa, Oklahoma 














of our project, make it pay, and cite 
it as an example, there was a good 
chance of making forestry prominent 
in our section. We were, and still 
are, completely confident that we 
can. In fact, nearly a dozen individ- 
uals just like us have begun investi- 
gating land for future purchase, 
simply because they have been con- 
vinced that we know what we are 
talking about. That, in itself, is a 
sign of progress. 

In one year’s time, our enterprise 
has proven the wisdom of our judg- 
ment. During that time, however, 
many frustrations lay in our path. 

First of all, we were attempting 
to operate a business while living 75 
miles from our homes. Such a dis- 
tance kills working hours one could 
put to good use by taking them up 
in travel. We had considered this 
before we invested, but since land is 
somewhat less expensive at that dis- 
tance from Charleston, limited funds 
forced us to buy it there. We got the 
same quality property for about one- 
half the price of similar land within 
30 miles of our homes. 

Secondly, we encountered a minor 
difficulty the first time we visited the 
area. We were caught in a_ heavy 
rainstorm and became lost for near- 
ly three hours. That just about 
washed out our enthusiasm. Later 
on, during the winter freezing and 
thawing, our cars became mired 
axle-deep in mud four times. Each 
time, however, some kind soul pulled 
us out. 

Our land is typical of the five 
million acres of West Virginia. It 
is neither good land nor bad land. 
Nor does its potential differ greatly 
from any area in the surrounding 
counties. Yet, we wouldn’t sell our 
123 acres for $50.00 an acre now, 
while much of the land surrounding 
us could be purchased for $30.00 or 
less per acre. 
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Chainage Corrections 
LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL. Exclusive internally ad- 
lustable bubble magnifier. Leather case. $13.95 
At Dealers or Send Check or M. 0. (No C.0.D.’s) 






LEUPOLD 
Engineered 
ABNEY LEVEL 


4 standard scales held in milled 


slide ready for immediate use without re- 
moving and reversing arc frame. Micrometer control of in- 
dex arm for more accurate readings. 
justs inte>nally—no eyepiece to retract for carrying 

Complete with 4 common scales .. 


Degrees * Per Cent 


Bubble magnifier ad- 


____. $33: LEUPOLD 


ABNEY LEVEL [s na 
With saddle leather H aes 
case and Abney Level RESO SK *. 


Illustrates and 4% 
Handbook. describes how 
to make full 
use of Abney 
Level. 25¢ 


“LD 





LEUPOLD & STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, INC. 
GLISAN STREET 


PORTLAND 13, OREGON 
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Most of the land around us js 
owned by farmers who have spent 
their lives there. Some have beep 
there for generations, yet we can 
draw a more detailed picture of our 
woodland than most of them. Their 
woodlands have been nothing more 
than “fence posts” or “fire wood” to 
them these many years. When some. 
one offered a price for the big trees, 
they sold for what they could get. 
Thereafter, the “brush” that seeded 
in was forgotten or cleared away to 
make room for grass. Fortunately, 
these people are not inclined to 
“burn every spring and fall.” 

We bough. our forest; these peo. 
ple got theirs by inheritance. Ours 
Was intentional; theirs was acci- 
dental. Theirs was taken for granted; 
ours was to assure our children a col- 
lege education 15 years from now, 
They see little future in their woods; 
our 123 acres will pay off the mort- 
gage in 10 years. From then on our 
harvest will be profit. Most of these 
forest owners sit and “hope” for a 
buyer for their big trees; we go look- 
ing for markets for every product 
from our land, and there is certainly 
much more than timber. 

When we bought our land in 1958, 
the mines were down. This killed 
one major market for four- to ten- 
inch oak and hickory saplings. Most 
timber owners closed their shops to 
await return of the “good times” 
again. We studied every product we 
had, from timber to nuts to flower- 
ing shrubs, Then we inquired about 
markets in all directions. 

The first non-timber use we recog- 
nized was our black walnut crop. 
There are about 100 large walnut 
trees on the area. They are gnarled, 
and are by-passed by the cutters. Yet, 
they have produced from one to 20 
bushels of nuts per year, averaging 
about five bushels per tree. Walnuts 
sell in West Virginia for $3.00 per 
hundred pounds. That meant that 
our annual crop had a _ potential 
value of approximately $400.00. 
Time involved in harvesting, dis- 
tance from market, and transporta- 
tion costs would eat into this gross 
value heavily, but the future would 
work these problems out. 

A survey indicated that we could 
cut ten cords of firewood or mune 
props per acre without hurting the 
growing stock. This amount could 
be removed in our initial improve 
ment cuttings, which were aimed at 
increasing the growth increment of 
the trees left for future timber. 
There is an excellent firewood mar 
ket in my home town, but 75 miles 
is a long way to haul timber. Never 
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theless, more than 1000 cords at $16 
to $18 per cord cannot be over- 
looked. One drawback has faced us 
constantly. We can get enough or- 
ders for firewood, but we don’t own 
a truck. We don’t dare hire a truck 
and then look for orders, and we 
can’t take orders in advance as we 
may not get enough to pay the trans- 
portation charges. The solution: we 
are going to get a truck, but not for 
awhile. 

The need for the improvement 
cutting was exemplified by a 14- 
inch chestnut oak which had been 
released to some degree back in 1951. 
A core drilling showed that during 
the ten years preceding the 1951 cut, 
the oak had grown one-quarter inch 
ona side. After release, it had grown 
three-quarters inches in seven years. 
Such findings expedited ‘the initial 
improvement cutting. We contacted 
the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram office in Spencer. We hoped to 
sign up under the cost-sharing plan, 
for 25 acres the first year. ‘The ACP 
pays up to $10.00 per acre for labor 
costs involved in timber stand im- 
provement. At that time, we were 
the only ones to sign up for timber- 
improvement during 1958, which 
pointed up the lack of understanding 
among the people for their forest 
potential. The ACP man decided 
he would allow us 15 acres, instead 
of 25. We were disappointed, but 
left the office eager to get started. 
When the approval came through, it 
was for only 10 acres. At that rate 
it would take us 12 years to improve 
our entire 123 acres. We accepted 
the acreage figure as approved, and 
planned to sign up for 25 acres in 
1959. 

It was probably just as well we 
only got 10 acres approved, because 
the work had to be done by Decem- 
ber 31, 1958. Our approval arrived on 
December 12. Vacation time, week- 
ends, and free time of our neighbors 
were imposed upon, but we finished 
our work with axes under the dead- 
line. Blisters and calluses covered 
our hands and feet, and scars from 
flying chips pock-marked our arms, 
but we did it! 

Within 30 days a check arrived fon 
$114.00 as repayment for the labor 
involved in the stand improvement. 
This was our first return from the 
property, even though more than 
that had been spent for labor, travel 
and equipment. When we bought 
the area we didn’t have one tool. We 
now have three double-bitted axes, 
two shovels, one brush hook, and a 
take. We hope to purchase a power 
‘aw before starting the next cutting. 





An office man just can’t stand to sit | 
all week then cut trees with an ax | 


all day on week-ends. 

As quickly as the check arrived, 
we signed up under the ACP pro- 
gram for tree planting. We had 
some erosion problems and about 
seven acres of bramble land that 
needed planting. This spring we 
planted 7300 conifer seedlings, for 
which we are to receive $20.00 per 
acre, or $140.00, from the ACP. By 
the time the trees were in the 
ground, more than $238.00 had been 
invested: $139.00 for a three-man 
crew to plant them, $86.00 for the 
trees, and $12.00 for a man to plow 
furrows in the bottomland for plant- 
ing. 

This planting was done for three 
reasons: beautification, Christmas 
trees, and pulpwood. Beauty would 
take a year, Christmas trees six years 
and pulpwood at least 15 years. 
Because we try not to be too opti- 
mistic, we count on only two-thirds 
of the trees surviving to maturity or 
at least to useful size. Christmas trees 
at six years of age should bring an 
average of one dollar per tree, if 
properly pruned and shaped. Our 
hope is to harvest about 500 Christ- 
mas trees in six years, 500 in seven 
years, and 1500 in eight years. From 














BETTER SURVIVAL, 
BETTER GROWTH 


WITH 


ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTERS 


ROOTSPRED "Lake States" Scalper re- 
duces competition 15” each side of 
planted tree. 
e For effective scalping — north or 
south, heavy soils or light 

e A deeper trench with soil loosened 
below root level 

e A dependable satisfaction guaran- 
tee 

e An 1 del for Christ- 
mas Tree Growers 

e Also a production plantation mow- 
er—double rotary 
For specifications, prices, photos, 

write: 


ROOTSPRED 


St. Petersburg, 





Pennsylvania 
















MUSSER TREES... 


Make Better Timber Crops! 


Prime timber begins with the seed. With Musser you are 
assured of Good Heredity characteristics through careful 
selection of seed. With Scientific Culture in Musser 
nurseries the seedlings develop the strong, extensively 
branched, compact root system necessary for extracting 
the most food from the soil of the planting site. 


Musser offers the largest selection of quality trees at 
a price made possible through large quantity production. 


Here are a few of the items listed in our catalog: 


SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE Per 1000 
MUSSER Very best Christmas tree strain, from eg — ted by ant 
men from selected parent trees. Healthy, sturdy, straight- 

ee stemmed. Also all other best strains Scotch Pine. 
SE; IN OIF WE CUNNG cascisesndesnivesedsyessnnnesd $25.00 
Pt. SECM, F OD 10 BiBis cs. .c2vecccssssnecesenses 35.00 

COMMON AUSTRIAN PINE — Austrian Alpine Stock 
a ttn 2-yr. Seedlings, 3 to 6 ins. .............0.sscee0++929.00 





NORWAY SPRUCE - Special Strain Fast Growing 


Fine for Christmas Trees, Ornamental and Timber. 


2-yr Seedlings, 5 to 10 imS...........cecceeeeeeeeeees $35.00 


W P DOUGLAS FIR — Hardy 
ute per Catalog.. 2-yr. Seedlings, 4 tO 8 iMS.........seseesesereeeees $25.00 


WITH WHOLESALE PLANTING LISTS. ASK 
FOR OUR FAMOUS CHRISTMAS TREE 
GROWERS' GUIDE 





MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 


3-yr. Seedlings, 8 to 12 ims..........sseseeeeereees 55.00 


Many other Evergreens—Hardwoods—Ornamentals—Shade Trees 
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PANAMA 


@ B.B. Fan Drive Pumps 


@ B.B. Slip-on Units 
Pump and Engine 


@ Slip-on Units Complete 
Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet- 
ing Materials, All on steel skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 
Tree Injectors 

Pressure Type 

Tree Marking Guns 
Pressure Type 

Stainless Steel Drip 
Torches 

Flame Guns 


Angle Gauges 


For Estimating Basal Area 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 
410 So. 37th Ave. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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these we hope to obtain $2500.00 in 
gross income. ‘The remaining pines, 
white, Scotch, red, and Virginia, will 
be left to grow into pulpwood, 
which should produce about 20 
cords per acre in 15-20 years. The 
750 Norway spruce will be lifted at 
about five years of age and sold alive 
for house base plants and lawn deco- 
ration. We hope to harvest 500 for 
this purpose at an average of $3.00 
per tree. Good ones will bring 
$5.00, but the average will be $3.00. 
Our spruce should bring us a total 
of $1500.00 in five or six years. This 
market is almost assured, as there is 
heavy demand for such decorations 
in our area. 

The pessimists have told us that 
the Christmas tree market will be 
flooded by the time our trees ma- 
ture. I don’t believe it. We'll have 
competition, Here’s hoping we'll 
have plenty of it by then. In fact, 
if we had our way, every eroded hill- 
side in Roane County would be com- 
peting with us in the next six years. 
We hope our example will sell 
farmers on planting those barren, 
non-productive slopes to trees ol 
some kind. We hope they will see 
the wisdom in it by our example. 
So far as competition is concerned, 
however, we don’t worry about it. 
West Virginia is now growing several 
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Available with Kitchenettes 
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million Christmas trees, but stil] 
two-thirds of our annual purchases 
come from other states. 

Our first appraisal was quite like 
anybody else’s. But after a close 
look we began to consider our acre. 
age as a group of units, each having 
its own personality and characteris. 
tics which had to be considered for 
maximum yield and income. 

For instance, we could slaughter 
the beech and sell it cheaply, because 
at present there is not a great market 
for it. We think that there will be 
someday, and we can wait. If not, 
we'll have a beautiful squirrel woods, 
and that is worth something. So we'll 
thin the beech and let it grow. It is 
fair-sized now; it will grow faster 
in the future. 

When we started a critical analy. 
sis of our property, we envisioned it 
as a multiple use area in which every 
possible outlet must be considered. 
Improvement of the stand was our 
first consideration, with the thin- 
nings as firewood and possibly pulp. 
Of course, we hoped for some side- 
line hunting during the interim. 
That was one facet we really under- 
estimated. One month after buying 
the area, we jumped a covey of 18 
quail and two grouse one morn- 
ing not 50 feet from the road. On 
opening day of the squirrel] season, 
six of us killed 13 squirrels and 
spotted nearly 50 on a ten-acre plot 
of beech hickory. By afternoon we 
had killed nearly 20. More than this, 
that October day the four visitors, 
whom we didn’t know until then, 
caught a nice string of smallmouth 
bass and panfish trom our river. Il 
nothing more, we had purchased 
a really fine hunting and _ fishing 
area which in itself is rewarding in 
these days of hunting and _ fishing 
pressures and posted land. 

One of the frustrations of our 
venture came from our “hunter 
friends.” Four of them stayed all 
night in our shack and we had to 
sleep in our car. That wasn't bad, 
but they also had our stands by the 
time we got into the woods. We 
forgave them. Next day, they had a 
notion about running us off our own 
property, until they found out we 
owned it. When we requested that 
they clean up the garbage around the 
shack before they returned to hunt 
ing, they all agreed nicely. We re 
turned to the woods to hunt. Upon 
our return, our friends were gone 
but the garbage remained. In fact, 
bottles were broken, the shack floor 
had been used as a bathroom, and 
the place was an unsightly mess. 

Walter and I decided that the 
vandals were not “typical,” so the 
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SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 


No distorted roots when Lowther 
machines are used. 


For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 Dearborn Street 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 








When Writing Advertisers— 
Please Mention 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 








PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES 


FOLLOW THESE RULES: 
1. Hold your match ’till it’s cold 
—then pinch it to make sure. 


2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 


3. Drown your campfire, then stir 
and drown again. 


4. Ask about the law before burn- 
ing grass, brush, fence rows, 
or trash. 
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land remains open to anyone who 
cares to hunt or fish. After all, one 
doesn’t write about “brotherly love” 
among landowners and sportsmen 
for eight years, and then lose his 
religion at the first infringement up- 
on his property rights. My faith in 
humanity was dimmed for awhile, 
but I recovered. 

Watching the squirrels work on 
hickory nuts opened up another as- 
pect of forest ownership which we 
will investigate to the fullest. We 
have about 300 hickory trees, and at 
least 50 of them produce a heavy 
crop of nuts. These are relatively | 
thin shelled shagbark nuts which | 
taste almost like pecans. Market pos- | 
sibilities are in doubt at present. If, | 
however, there is no demand, we will 
create one. The nuts are just too 
good to waste. 

Walter and I each spent 20 hours 
removing grapevines and suppress- 
ing growth from three dozen healthy | 
young walnut trees last fall. The | 
trees had seeded in naturally after 
the logging operation eight years | 
ago. They should be producing nuts | 
in two or three years, which we can 
add to our growing list of possible 
sales. We are cultivating them for 
the future. They are close to the 
road and accessible, which adds in- | 
centive to our project of releasing 
special trees. 

Speaking of nuts, last November 
we planted several hundred Chinese 
chestnut seeds. This spring they 
came through the ground in fine 
fashion, and we should have several 
hundred seedlings for sale this fall 
or next spring. We hope to use the 
money to buy fertilizer to put on the 
chestnut trees we keep for our or- 
chard. On June 1, 1959, our seed- 
lings stood almost a foot high, They 
should be from two to three feet 
high this fall. The squirrels dug up 
a few, but that’s part of the price 
you pay for having a multiple use 
area. We already have a half-dozen 
orders for our young chestnut seed- 
lings this fall. 

It is not my claim that I was born 
with any special wisdom about land 
and trees and such. Nor is it my 
claim that I have any great ability to 
predict the future. In fact, despite 
hard work and planning, this whole | 
venture may fall flat on its face, but 
I doubt it. My one claim is that I 
know something about land and 
something about trees, and my faith 
in both is as deeply implanted as the 
roots of a 300-year-old white oak 
which marks a corner of our land. 
And I believe in my state and in my 
nation. There is no sounder invest- 
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“In Observation Towers 
the Standard of Excellence is Aermotor” 


AERMOTOR COMPANY 


2500 Roosevelt Road « Chicago 8, Illinois 











AFA MEMBERSHIP 


Any person or company may become a 
member of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are five classes 
of Membership: 


Subscribing, per year $6 
Subscribing, 2 years spsteseiauhatal i 
Contributing, per year...............,........-. 10 


ST, GIT TIE ain nnncceccnsteesnererns 25 
Life (for individuals) no further dues. 150 
Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 


All members receive monthly copies of 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 
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Just out, Corcoran’s 
445, all-new 1959 Fall- 
Pome) Winter catalog of hunt- 
\ ing, fishing and camp- 
ing equipment. Send 
Bifor your free copy 
today. 





It’s full of hundreds of prac- 
tical, field-tested items including 

guns, boots, clothing, fishing tackle, tents 
and many other specialties. 


r—-CORCORAN, INC.-—4 
| Box AF-89, Stoughton, Mass. 


Send me your new Fall-Winter, 1959 catalog of | 
| Hunting, Fishing and Camping Specialties. 
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Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy. 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources, 
For each picture selected, AMERICAN ForEsTs will pay $10 
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Interesting examples of the protection provided birds and animals through 
natural camouflage. Photographs of the Franklin grouse, top left, rabbit, 
top right, and the porcupine, lower right, were taken in the Snowy Moun- 
tains of the Lewis and Clark National Forest. The goats, lower left, which 
are really tame but are “making like’’ mountain goats, were photc 

graphed in the rugged Beartooth Mountains of Custer National Forest 


Photographs submitted by W. E. Jensen, Billings, Montana 








When you cut big timber, it pays to use a chain saw 
with the ability to do the job quickly and economically. 
The new Homelite 7-21C with a gear ratio of 2.84 to 1 has plenty 
of extra lugging power to fell trees up to seven feet in diameter 
with the speed to cut through 20” trees in 18 seconds. 

Its balanced 21 pounds (less bar and chain) makes it easy to 
carry to the job, easy to use on the job and safer to handle in any 
cutting position. Big fuel tank lets you cut longer between re- 
fuelings. Homelite manufacturing know-how and quality con- 
trol reduces maintenance and down-time. More cutting time 
adds up to greater profits for you. 

The Homelite 7-21C has all of the famous Homelite Magic 7 
features: tough, drop-forged counterbalanced crankshaft — 
famous Homelite high compression, short stroke engine design 
— large air filter — automatic clutch — revolutionary intake 
valve — simple piston pump oiling with finger-tip controls — 
automatic governor. Truly your partner for more profit, the new 
Homelite 7-21C is guaranteed for a full 7 months! 


OMELITE 


DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
4208 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 





In Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. - Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Ottawa, Edmonton, Moncton 



























GEAR DRIVE 
21 POUNDS 
(less bar and chain) 
GUARANTEED 

FOR 7 MONTHS 
STRAIGHT BLADES 
FROM 14” to 60” 
PLUNGE-CUT 

BOW — 16” 


Available with a full line of attachments including plunge-cut 
bow, brush cutter and clearing bar. 

Team up for profit with a new Homelite 7-21C. See and try it 
in a free demonstration at your nearby Homelite dealer’s. You 
can find him in the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 


Find Your AWOPTER FiRST! All new Homelite bars 
Homelite Dealer 4 

In The and bow guides are guaranteed for a full 60 
days! Straight blades: Hard Track plus 
Extra Hard Tip. Bow guides: Extra Hard 


Surface all the way around. 


‘Yellow Pages’ 
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35% to 407! 


Down goes a weakened tree on the second pass. Then the D7 unit 
shears the stump at ground level in one pass or several. 


Ocala Lumber Sales Co. of Ocala, Florida, prepares 700 
to 1,000 acres a year for planting with pine. This Cat 
D7 Tractor with K/G blade handles the clearing job. 
When not engaged in site preparation, it clears fire lanes. 
Manager L. R. Jackson says: “The D7 with K/G blade 
is the best we have seen for this work. Compared with 
a straight blade, it increases production 35% to 40%.” 

For clearing that involves tree and stump shearing 
and windrowing, you'll find the D7 with KG blade a big 
money-saver. The blade mounts on a “C” frame at a 


NEW D7 SERIES D TRACTOR! 


The new D7 Series D is leader in its class. Here are some major 
improvements that pay off in high production at low operating cost. 
NEW TURBOCHARGED ENGINE packs 140 HP and 80% more tractor 
lugging ability than the previous model. 

NEW DRY-TYPE AIR CLEANER removes at least 99.8% of all dirt from 
intake air during every service hour. Can be serviced in 5 minutes. 
NEW LIFETIME LUBRICATED TRACK ROLLERS, carrier rollers and idlers 
need no lubrication until rebuilding, eliminate on-the-job lubrication. 
NEW PRESSURE-LUBRICATED POWER TRAIN insures complete lubrica- 
tion with filtered oil to transmission, bevel gear and pinion for trouble- 
free operation. 

Along with these and other improvements, the new D7 Series D retains 
such time-tested features as the exclusive oil clutch, which delivers up 
to 2,000 hours—one whole season —without adjustment! 


Packed with power, the D7 thrusts the stinger of the K/G blade 
through a thick tree trunk about 2 feet above ground level. 


D7 with K/G blade makes easy work of cutting and windrowing scrub 
oak. Increased production over straight blade: 35% to 40%. 


28.5-degree angle with the tractor. A sharp, armor-plate 
stinger projects 30” beyond the blade. This is the busi- 
ness end... the pictures show how well it works. 

For a complete picture of Cat track-type Tractors in 
site preparation, see your Caterpillar Dealer. He has 
on-the-job cost records covering such phases as tree and 
stump shearing, raking and windrowing, chaining, stump 
treatment and harrowing. Ask him to show them to you. 
Ask for a demonstration, too! 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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